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Biarp of the Geek. 


WE have never known anything like the cataract of 
lies and absurdities which has been poured down upon 
the British people during the last few weeks. We 
select a few. (1) Mr. Baifour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain have both declared that food taxes tend to diminish 
the cost of food. (2) Mr. Blatchford’s 28,000 new 
workers at Essen has been raised to 38,000, and made 
to figure in a Tory pamphlet to point the contrast be- 
tween this miraculous draft of German workmen 
and the Liberal dismissals at Woolwich Arsenal. 
(3) The daughter of the Bishop of Limerick has 
written a pamphlet addressed to British Mothers, in 
which she says: “ We are enriching Germany at such a 
rate that she is building rapidly, from money stolen out 
of our pockets, a magnificent fleet,’’ with which we“ shall 
be conquered and become the slaves of Germany.” 
“Germany has spies all over England,’’ and “in a 
couple of years’ time’’ will “march on London and 
dictate terms to us.’’ (4) We observe that in one con- 
stituency the local Tory leaders are using Mr. Blatch- 
-ford’s Atheism against the Labor candidate and his 
Jingoism to confound the Liberal candidate. These 
tactics were well described by Mr. Churchill (who gibbeted 
a certain admiral with the life-like description of Lord 
Charles Blatchford) when he said an Anglicised German 
was being used to raise the Socialist scare and a decayed 
Socialist to raise the German scare.—Our own propa- 
ganda has been far more truthful and scrupulous, but 
we think the talk of German black bread is overdone. 
The fault of bread in protected countries is not so much 
its quality as its price. Meanwhile, the whole Liberal 
Party is serenely confident of victory. 











——_—___ 


Tue Prime Minister’s Election Address, issued on 
Monday night, is a masterly statement of the central 
issue of the election, the veto of the Lords. The 
Budget, he said, having to meet the double call of social 
reform and national defence, proportioned its new 
charges amongst the luxuries, superfluities, and 
monopolies, leaving the necessaries of the poor un- 
touched. The Protectionists then “‘ mustered and set in 
motion ’’ “the formidable interests and influences ”’ 
which they wielded to destroy it. This was a wanton 
breach of the Constitution, committed in order to save 
Protection “from a mortal blow.”’ In addition to 
this, the Lords had set themselves up as an “ insuperable 
obstacle to democratic legislation.” A limitation of the 
veto was, therefore, the first and most urgent step to 


be taken. 
— % ¥* 


Sprakino at Ipswich, the Prime Minister made 
one of the most finely argued speeches of the campaign. 
He quoted against the nonsense that protective duties do 
not raise prices the memorandum of the German Gov- 
ernment in 1902, that the raising of duties would benefit 
agriculture by equalising inland prices and the prices of 
foreign wheat. He showed that in Austria-Hungary, 
Spain and Portugal, and the United States, the same 
results occurred. At Salisbury, he again called upon 
Mr. Balfour to identify the items in the swarm of in- 
direct taxes with which he now threatens the British 
people, and to say whether he would tax corn, meat, 
butter, maize, or bacon, or all of them. 

* * * 

Mr. Batrovr has followed up his prophecy that his 
party will win “ sooner or later.’’ Going from strength to 
strength, he has wagered that the Liberal majority of 
the next Parliament will be less than 330. On the 
economic side he has advanced some further steps 
in the direction of pure Protectionism, accepting 
the Protectionist maxim that the producer and, above 
all, the national producer, should be preferred before the 
consumer, which is another way of saying that labor is 
a less important element in industry than profit. At 
York he developed this position as far as to 
suggest that State burdens should, as far as possible, be 
transferred from direct to indirect taxation. The rich 
should be taxed on their “ luxuries ’’ rather than on their 
income and capital. He declared for corn taxes, which 
he had the audacity to say would lessen the cost of food, 
and “ pledged ’’ himself that the taxation of necessaries 
should not be increased “ proportionately to the general 
burden of taxation,’’ whatever that may mean. Mr. 
Balfour is the most slippery of politicians, but his pledge 
would be worthless if he were one of the most steadfast. 
It seems, but only seems, to reject the second Chamber- 
lain Budget in favor of the first. 

* * * 

On Thursday, the’ Prime Minister delivered, at 
Bradford, a pungent reply to Mr. Balfour’s loose and un- 
informed handling of the economic question, with its 
double threat of food taxes and a torrent of indirect 
imposts. What were the taxes on “luxuries’’ which 
Mr. Balfour would substitute for the taxation of profits 
and income and accumulations? Would he name a few? 
And what greater luxury could there be than the un- 
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earned increment of land? The Premier quoted against 
the new Balfourism that food taxes will not raise prices, 
the considered statements of the milling and baking 
trades, issued in formal contracts and notices to their 
customers, that a rise in the price of flour and bread, or 
a reduction in the size of the loaf, will immediately follow 
the imposition of an import duty on foreign corn. This 
notice, for instance, of the day of the little loaf, had 
been put up in sixty bakers’ shops :— 

The Millers’ Association announce that should a 
duty be imposed on wheat, a corresponding increase 
in the price of flour will be charged to the baker. We, 
as bakers, hereby notify our customers that should a 
tariff be imposed the weight of our bread will be 
decreased in proportion. 

The Prime Minister concluded with a fine appeal to his 
Yorkshire fellow-countrymen to strike a blow for the 
Constitution, for freedom, and for popular rights. 

* * * 

On the constitutional question, Mr. Balfour has 
gone near to the Curzon theories of hereditary power 
without quite endorsing them. At Glasgow, he justified 
the Lords for giving Tariff Reform a last chance and 
destroying the Budget, which Mr. Asquith described as 
the death-blow of Protection. He defended the here- 
ditary principle on the ground that the Monarchy was 
based upon it, and thought it less dangerous than an 
elective Second Chamber co-equal with the Commons. 
For that reason he desired to see the House of Lords 
remain as it was. The Government’s plan simply gave 
the appeal from the House of Commons to the House of 
Commons. Both its method and its aim in abolishing the 
hereditary veto were revolutionary. He admitted that 
he had used the House of Lords to kill the Education 
Bill of 1906. The Bill violated the principle of re- 
ligious equality, “ which,’ added Mr. Balfour, “I and 
my friends desire.”’ 

* * * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has delivered a 
series of speeches in the racy, defiant, unshrinking style 
which makes him at once the best loved and the best hated 
man in thecountry. Thetheory and practice of hereditary 
legislation have never been so trenchantly attacked since 
Mr. Chamberlain exchanged Radicalism for reaction. 
Woven in with the rhetoric and sarcasm have been bits 
of true eloquence. Thus at Cannock: “ Do not put your 
liberty in pawn to the House of Lords; you will 
never get it back.’’ And of the elector who 
would vote for the Lords—“ It is your own sword that 
you ungird.’’ Criticising at Wolverhampton Mr. Bal- 
four’s defence of the hereditary principle by a compari- 
son between the King and the House of Lords, he showed 
that the King vetoed no measures, and signed Liberal 
and Tory Bills impartially; acting, in fact, as the 
neutral medium of party government which the House of 
Lords falsely pretends to be. 

* « - 

Tue plot against the people leaks out a little at a 
time. Lord Lansdowne, in a moment of inopportune 
candor, has completely justified everything Mr. 
Ure said about the danger to Old Age Pensions 
involved in the return of a Tory Government. He 
was asked by Mr. Alfred Beesly practically to 
say whether he was in favor of an Act which, 
while it guaranteed the continuance of the pensions on 
the present basis to all persons now over seventy, would 
provide that future pensions should only be paid on a 
contributory basis. To this, Lord Lansdowne, who de- 
nounced the Pensions Act with unsparing vigor, replied, 
on the 10th inst., reserving in the clearest way the 





power of any future Government to “ modify the con- 
ditions under which Old Age Pensions may, at a future 
time; be awarded.” In other words, the Tory Party 
is prepared to make the old people pay for their pen- 
sions, and, as there cannot be two kinds of pensions, 
one contributory and one non-contributory, the whole 
class of pensioners lies in almost as much danger at the 
hands of Mr. Balfour and his friends as do the food, 
necessaries, and comforts of the people. It seems to 
us that, under these circumstances, every pensioner 
should be called upon to vote Liberal or Labor. We see 
no other way of making pensions safe. 
* * * 

Tue issues of this election are many, but those of 
peace are not the least urgent. We are glad, therefore, 
to note the vigorous, truthful, and pointed rebuke to 
Mr. Balfour, which comes from the National Peace 
Council, and bears the signatures of Lord Courtney and 


| Dr. Spence Watson. “ At the last moment,’’ it says, 


“a base attempt has been made to confuse your 
judgment by exciting fear and jealousy of a 
friendly Power, the German Empire, which is repre- 
sented as being engaged in a conspiracy against our 
native land. On behalf of the united peace organisa- 
tions of the country we ask you to dismiss all such 
appeals to ignoble prejudices and, when you are casting 
your votes, to give no mandate to any candidate who 
has taken part in this odious agitation. Everywhere 
the increase in the machinery of war is condemned by 
the awakening conscience of the time. The only danger 
lies in the fact that a minority on each side of the North 
Sea is endeavoring to wreck the new relations of friend- 
ship which all responsible statesmen desire to strengthen. 
We ask you to withstand, wherever you meet them, these 
dangerous enemies of the commonweal. We ask you 
to make sure that your candidates of whatever party 
will not only profess peace, but will, if returned, support 
all possible reductions of armaments, and all efforts to 
establish permanent peace by international agreement. 

“The price of peace, as of liberty, is perpetual vigi- 
lance. We appeal to-day to the body of the nation, 
confident that its power, its moral and social progress, 
can be secured only through the maintenance of inter- 
national peace.” 

* * * 

Our Paris correspondent writes:—“ Every French 


progressive feels anxious about the result of the British 


election, for a Conservative victory would mean that . 


England withdraws from the great European movement 
towards democracy, which has captured France and 
Italy, is advancing in Germany by leaps and bounds, and 
has, at, last, permeated even Turkey, Spain, and Russia. 
It would not be in the true sense of the term a Conser- 
vative victory, but a victory for reaction—the suicide of 
representative government in its birthplace. Frenchmen 
have other reasons for anxiety. They cannot be dis- 
interested in the relations between England and Ger- 
many, since France would inevitably be involved 
in the event of an Anglo-German war. The majority 
of them feel that a Conservative victory would 
make an Anglo-German war far more probable. 
Indeed, after Mr. Balfour’s speech at Hanley, it 
would almost amount to a declaration of hostilities.”’ 
* * * 

“Tue people in France who want war with any 
country are a small minority, largely composed of those 
who claim to represent Christianity. France owes much 
to the teachers in the public schools, and they have no 
greater claim on her gratitude than their effective 
action in stamping out the militarist spirit. The 
triumph of that spirit in England, just at the 
moment when its supremacy in Germany is seriously 
threatened, would be a blow to the hopes and 
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aspirations of French democrats. A great effort has 
been made to persuade the French people that a Con- 
servative victory would be to the interest of France. 
The ‘Temps’ has lent the whole force of its influence 
to this effort. In its leading article on foreign affairs 
it has attacked the Liberal Government with a bitter- 
ness unusual in its comments on the internal affairs of 
another country. This is unfortunate, for the reason 
that the ‘Temps’ is commonly regarded abroad as a 
semi-official mouthpiece of the French Government. 
But, in fact, although it may at times publish inspired 
communiqués from the Foreign Office, its bulletins de 
l’étranger more often merely expresses the opinions of 
M. Tardieu, and for some time past they have been 
hostile to liberty and democracy in every country in the 


world.’’ 
* * * 


Tue meeting of the Prussian Diet has been notable 
for the disclosure of the financial situation, and for the 
reopening of the franchise question, to deal with which 
a Bill is promised. The Prussian State deficit for 1908 
reached 10 millions sterling. That for 1909 fell to 5} 
millions; that for 1910 is estimated at 44 millions. 
Another loan is inevitable, and no taxation is proposed 
to achieve a permanent balance. The relative improve- 
ment is ascribed to a good harvest and better trade. 
It is well to note, in view of our own fiscal controversies, 
that a large part of these deficits is due to the necessity 
of raising official salaries, admittedly te meet the en- 
hanced cost of living caused by the last tariff. The 
Franchise Bill will revive a perennial controversy, 
which finds the Socialists in good heart. But it is not 
likely that the Government will alter the three-class 
system of voting, or introduce the secret ballot. An 
illustration of the working of this system, which even 
Bismarck described as the worst in Europe, has been 
furnished by an incident at Kattowitz. The Poles and 
Clericals combined at the polls, and many officials, in- 
cluding a number of teachers, voted (publicly) for the 
Polish candidate. To enforce “ official loyalty,” they 
have all been removed from their posts. 

* ¥ 7 


Tue new Turkish Cabinet has now been constituted 
under Hakki Pasha, who has returned from his diplo- 
matic post at Rome. The most notable of its new 
members is the Generalissimo, Mahmud Shefket Pasha, 
who now combines with this post that of Minister of 
War. The two Young Turkish leaders, Talaat and 
Djavid Beys, retain their seats at the Interior and the 
Exchequer. A Greek and an Arab are included, but 
no Armenian. Indeed, one of the several reasons 
assigned for Hilmi Pasha’s fall is that he showed in 
dealing with the assassins of the Adana massacre a greater 
severity (tardy and halting though it was) than some 
Young Turks thought prudent. 


* + * 


Tue selection of a diplomatist specially con- 
versant with the Cretan question as Grand Vizier has 
aroused conjecture. It is rumored that the Powers 
propose to induce Turkey to permit the annexa- 
tion of Crete to Greece in return for an indemnity 
and a guarantee from the Concert of the integrity 
of the rest of the Ottoman Empire. The Turkish 
Chauvinists on their side certainly desire an alliance with 
Greece to balance the Bulgars, whom they really fear. 
An odd, if indecisive, confirmation of these rumors comes 
from Geneva. The Powers have cancelled the appoint- 
ment of a Swiss inspector for Cretan finances. Does this 
mean that the present international régime is nearing 
its end? 








Tue bewilderment caused by the startling American 
proposal for the neutralisation of the Manchurian 
railways has made this week the chief interest of inter- 
national affairs. Mr. Knox has suggested that Japan 
and Russia should both voluntarily retire from the 
control of these lines, allowing themselves to be bought 
out with a loan raised by a cosmopolitan syndicate. 
China is to own and work the system, but under the 
supervision and control of America, Britain, France and 
Germany. This large scheme is coupled with another 
proposal, which has no necessary connection with it, for 
the construction of a competing and parallel line from 
Tsitsihar to Chinchau, by an Anglo-American syndicate 
on behalf of China. The apparent motive of the pro- 
posal commands respect. It would remove all further 
risk of conflict between Russia, Japan, and China in this 
Far Eastern cockpit. It might also give to a slowly 
reforming China the chance of resuming effective 
control of a territory which has thrice been filched from 
her. On the other hand, the plan might lead to a sort 
of condominium of the four Powers in Manchuria. 

7” * * 

THE attitude of the interested Powers gives small 
hope of the acceptance of the scheme. Such Russian 
opinion as is articulate declares that military necessity 
compels her to retain a railway which is the key to 
Viadivostock. But one must not hastily assume that 
any Russian newspaper speaks for the whole Govern- 
ment. The Government is rarely a unity. The 
Japanese, so far as can be judged, are unanimously 
angry. They see in this proposal a revival of the 
coalition of 1895 which robbed them of Port Arthur. 
How, they ask, could the value of a railway be appraised 
which cost them 100,000 lives? They are not disposed 
to regard America as disinterested, and they appear to 
be particularly suspicious of Germany. Great Britain 
and Germany are said to have expressed their approval 
of Mr. Knox’s idea. France, as usual, is ready to assent 
when the other Powers have made up their minds. 


s * * 


THe wanton murder of a Paris policeman and the 
wounding of three of his comrades by an armed 
“Apache ’’ has set the whole capital discussing the 
problem of hooliganism. It is a singular phase of 
decivilisation. The apache is rarely a mere criminal who 
murders to rob. He wages war on society, has 
his own brutal code of honor, and seems. to 
work as much for glory and the display of a perverted 
spirit as for actual spoil. The first result of the 
incident has been the issue of an authorisation to the 
police to use their weapons in self-defence. The second 
consequence has been the starting of an interesting 
debate on the influence of the apache in the French 
Army. 

. * * 

THERE are, it seems, some 11,000 convicted criminals 
in the ranks of the conscripts. It is easy to 
believe that they consort together in barracks, corrupt 
their weaker comrades, and use the uniform as a cloak 
for crime. But the other alternative of confining them 
to the invariably brutal rigor of disciplinary battalions, 
there to be isolated, branded for life, and hardened into 
hopeless rebels, is equally objectionable. It is one of 
the inevitable dilemmias of conscription. The graceful 
and human side of this affair was the public funeral 
attended by the Premier, the Presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber, and a large file of judges, notables, 
and officials, which Paris gave to the murdered police- 
men. In such democratic recognition of simple courage 
and duty we are much less happy than the French. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE OLD CAUSE AND THE NEW. 


By the time that these words are read the people of 
this country will have begun to cast their votes, or to 
cast them away. They can elect one of two parties. 
The first, the Liberals, will rule the country by the 
methods of government with which it is familiar. They 
will act through the House of Commons as the sole taxing 
authority and the predominant legislative power. The 
electors will thus have their hold on them, and in due 
time will reward their good stewardship or avenge their 
bad. The other party is of an entirely different 
character. It is not a normal British party, resting on 
the will of the electors. When it is beaten at the polls, 
it runs to the Lords to restore the fortunes of war. Its 
leaders telegraph to them across the lobby for the de- 
struction of some Bills which are adjudged dangerous to 
Toryism, or the passage of others whose rejection might 
be more dangerous still. These wearing-down tactics 
have now been abandoned. They merely weakened the 
Constitution by placing the Tory Party at so great a 
premium, and the Liberal Party at so heavy a discount, 
that the old balance between progressive and conserva- 
tive forces was almost destroyed. But this was not 
enough. In a rash moment Liberalism laid a hand, a 
light hand, on the landlords. For this act the Consti- 
tution has been made to pay, not merely through the 
undue stretching of powers by one authority in it, but 
by a seizure of the dominant power in the State. 
Not only the control of legislation, but the power of the 
purse and the power of dissolving Parliament, was, on 
November 30th, snatched from the representative House 
by the hereditary Chamber. The voter who enters the 
polling booth to-day was then told by the House of 
Lords, as clearly as if the message had been written 
down by Lord Lansdowne, that he might have Tory 
laws but not Liberal or Labor laws, Protectionist 


| 


| 








Budgets but not Free Trade Budgets, food taxes but | 


not land taxes; that, in fact, the whole area of his 
powers and choice was in future to be fined down to a 
point of forced agreement between a Liberal Govern- 
ment and a dominant, permanent, unyielding, all- 
powerful peerage. In pursuit of this policy about 670 
gentlemen, wearing the guise of work-a-day Toryism, are 
proposing to go into the House of Commons to enact 
and carry out its subordination to the House of Lords: 
to say, in fact and in deed, that it shall never work in 


freedom till it has had flung to it the permit of the | 


hereditary Chamber. 

This is the issue. Of course, it is wrapped up, evaded, 
falsified, run away from, and only revealed in the covert 
sneers of Mr. Balfour and the more candid insolence of 
Lord Curzon. But the men who were to “refer ’’ the 
Budget to the people, in a spirit of such calm and gentle- 
manly candor that Mr. Balfour asks the electors to pass 
them a vote of thanks for their service to representative 
democracy, have never lost an hour since the proroga- 
tion of Parliament in covering up that issue with the 


gaudiest lures and baits—~such as high wages, constant | 


employment, a tariff to tax everything and make every- 


| 
| 
' 
| 


thing cheap, anti-Germanism, national pride, Jingo 
passion ; an appeal to all that is little and narrow and 
spiteful in a people so as to make it forget what is high- 
minded and great. Every device has been used to keep 
the issue of popular liberty out of sight, as Louis 
Napoleon kept it out of sight for nineteen years, so that 
the Lords might not only kill representative govern- 
ment, but kill it in the dark. Every sophister in the 
Tory Party, from Mr. Balfour downwards, has come 
forward to gloze over the deed, and play, as he thinks, 
upon the people’s small skill to distinguish the false 
from the true. 

We have, therefore, come back to the old cause of 
liberty, fought on almost precisely the same ground 
as that on which Hampden fell. If we cannot uphold 
the sole right of the Commons to tax, no man stand- 
ing between them and those who send them to West- 
minster, we may roll up the map of social reform as 
well as of political democracy. If the insult of Novem- 
ber 30th had been inflicted on one of the worst Houses 
of Commons of the century, instead of on one of the 
best, the usurpation of the Lords would have been not 
one whit the less flagrant. If we had done it in the 
interests of Free Trade, as the Tories have done it in 
the hope to revive the Corn Laws, we should have de- 
served the sentence of excommunication that we hope 
and believe awaits the gang of revolutionists who now 
masquerade as Tories, or Fair Traders, or Unionists. 
But, in fact, the action of the Lords is the touchstone 
of modern politics. We have a definite vision of the 
State. They have another. They mean England to 
remain what she is to-day, or to return to what she 
was before cheap food gave her small middle classes 
and her workmen under the Great Industry their first 
chance to thrive, and the franchise their first chance of 
power. The Lords fought hard all through the nine- 
teenth century to stop that evolution. They failed, and 
now they meet a demand for a modern England, a more 
decent, hopeful, Christian society than we have ever 
envisaged. They will not admit it. They have risked 
all to stop it. Enriched by the labors of the new urban 
communities, not only will they return to the State no 
percentage on their vast toll on industry, but they look 
with eagerness to the hope of fresh and abundant 
tribute gathered by the machinery of a “ scientific ’’ 
tariff. By this means have the Prussian Junkers quar- 
tered themselves on the German, and the industrial 
barons on the American, people. Thus secure, they 
have the Empire at their feet, its defence provided by 
food and labor taxes, the cities of Great Britain 
cramped for their wealth, her country-sides barren for 
their pleasure. Protection in its turn will either dull 
the spirit of the workers, or drive them into wild 
Socialism, and thus provide a tame or an easily gulled 
proletariat, fitfully violent, but waking mainly at 
the war-cries of their creatures in the Press. Only one 
way lies to this revolution, the crushing of the Mother 
of Parliaments. They have taken it. Four years ago 
she admitted the elect of the workers to a large share 
in popular representation, and she witnessed and for- 
warded the rise of the new Liberalism, in our view the 
main hope and guarantee of an orderly, progressive de- 
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velopment, based on the double ground of Free Trade 
and constructive social reform. This was her crime; 
for this is she menaced and defied. It is to her defence 
that her sons are summoned to-day. Great is the contest : 
let us not fail her in her need. 





THE CENTRAL ISSUE. 


Mr. Asquitu’s election address concentrates the issue 
He refuses, and 
rightly refuses, on this occasion even to glance at any 


between the electors on a single point. 


secondary questions of whatever magnitude. He takes his 


| 
| 


| 


| 


readers with unswerving directness and unanswerablelogic | 


over the steps which have led to the question of the hour, 


and have gathered the entire forces of privilegeontheone | 


side, and of freedom on the other, for a decisive encounter. 
He reminds the electors that the Government, returned 
four years ago to maintain Free Trade, have found them- 
selves faced with the necessity of meeting vast additional 
expense in the interest of national safety and of social 
progress; that the Budget met this expense without in- 
fringing on Free Trade, and without touching the neces- 
saries of life ; that, seeing in the Budget the deathblow to 
Tariff Reform, the House of Lords determined on its 


rejection, thereby committing a 


‘ 


their claim to control finance is a “ mere usurpation,”’ 


‘wanton breach of the | 
settled practice of the Constitution ” ; that further, while 


experience has shown the “ unlimited veto ”’ of the Lords | 


to be “an insuperable obstacle to democratic legisla- 
tion’’ ; and that, accordingly, ‘“‘the limitation of the veto 
is the first and most urgent step to be taken,’’ as the 


” 


“condition precedent ’’ to all the great legislative re- 
forms on which the party is set. 
ment is solid, and the conclusion is irresistible. 


essentials there is but one question before the electors, 


Every link in the argu- | 
In , 


but it is a question to which all others lead up, and on 


the answer to which they one and all depend. For 
nearly eighty years we have advanced slowly and tenta- 


tively, but, as we have all believed, with assured progress | 


and no backward glances, on the path of democracy. 
Now we have reached the summit of the pass where land 
and liquor, privilege and birth, wealth and power, have 
concentrated their forces behind a constitutional 
archaism to.bar the way. If they can defeat us here, we 
shall scorn to admit—what indeed we barely contemplate 
—that the fight is lost, but we shall have to enter 
on a long and arduous campaign before we 
move one foot further. 


can 
When we capture the position, 
the road lies straight and clear before us. It is the 


centre and the citadel that are in question in the elections | 


that begin to-day. The question is whether the suffrage, 


gained in three successive stages, though still incomplete, | 


is to be a reality, or whether it is to be nullified by the | 


retention of an irresponsible element, superior to the 
representatives of the people, and without rational pre- 
tension to impartiality or moral weight. 

Now, it is impossible under the system to take a 
direct popular vote on any single issue, and that is one 


reason among many for dismissing without mercy the | 


plea of the Peers that they are “ consulting the people.”’ 
But everything that it is possible to do in order to 


| 


secure a mandate on any single point, Mr. Asquith has 
done. His Albert Hall speech was clear and precise on 
the question of the veto. His election address is not 


| only clear and precise ; it is limited, and rightly limited, 


to tliat single question. Every point that he mentions 
is shown to lead up to this conclusion, and the limita- 
tion of the veto is declared to be the “ first and most 
urgent step to be taken.’’ We have urged on previous 
occasions that if the Liberals obtain a majority, be it 
great or be it small, it will be a majority on this issue, 
and in view of Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement we can 
affirm it now with increased confidence. And we may 
add this much. Should the Government, after all, 
fail in their object, their policy and the policy of 
the party will remain unchanged. 
of the veto is 


The limitation 
the condition, and for the 
future, of the retention of office by them or by any 
future Government that may represent the Liberal 
Party. It is the “ condition precedent ’’ to the reform 
which Liberals have at heart, and no Liberal leader 
with the experience of the past four years behind him 
will stultify himself by promising reforms which he 
cannot be sure of carrying out. 


now 


If, in opposition to all 
expectation, the Lords succeed in holding the fort, they 
are not to suppose that, as this has been the first 
onslaught upon their position, it will be the last. The 
contest must, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “go forward 
to an issue.’’ Few men were more averse from organised 
change than that great leader, and 
which taught 
him at the very close of his career to admit its 
necessity. 


constitutional 
it was only prolonged experience 
It is a similar experience, graven still more 
deeply on their minds by repeated and serious strokes, 
which has forced the Progressive parties to the same 
conclusion, and compelled them to subordinate every- 
thing to the supreme question whether the people of 
England shall retain the right to reform their own insti- 
tutions, or shall fall back under the tutelage from which 
it has been the task of three generations to set them free. 





THE PRICE OF MR. BALFOUR. 
Comparative Naval Strength in the So-called Danger Year 
(1912). 

Great BriTarn aGarnst GERMANY ALONE. 
Reckoned in Battleships and Armored Cruisers (according to 
the figures of the ‘“‘ Navy League Annual.”) 

Great Britain... 101 ships of 1,492,800 tons. 
Germany 42 ships of 578,120 tons. 
Great Britain ALONE AGAINST THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
Great Britain... 101 ships of 1,492,800 tons. 
Triple Alliance 69 ships of 865,112 tons. 


[N.B.—Italy is far more likely to put a ship of war on 
the seas against Austria, her nominal ally, than against this 
country. ] 

Amop the din of the General Election a solitary voice is 
heard from time to tithe, which appears to be communing 
with itself. Now the voice is faint, now, again, it is 
borne nearer on some gathering wind of false doctrine. 
It offers remarks, in the conditional and parenthetic mood, 
on tariff reform and constitutional government. It ex- 
presses a belief that “sooner or later”’ its party may 
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win, and, in a vein of unusually rash affirmation, that 
the election of 1910 will not be in all respects a replica 
of the election of 1906. We may remark in passing that 
the voice is popularly supposed to be that of the “leader ’’ 
of the Conservative Party, though, in fact, there is no 
such thing as a Conservative Party, and the party which 
has replaced it has no leader. 

For two elections running, Mr. Balfour has re- 
frained from saying a single word which reveals a con- 
vinced opinion on the fiscal question or offers an in- 
telligible direction to his reputed following. For two 
elections, it has been impossible for any man to say with 
confidence that, in the average acceptation of the terms, 
Mr. Balfour is either a Free Trader or a Protectionist. 
If that question were put to him to-morrow, he would 
refuse to answer it. For nearly seven years, all political 
parties have been in full cry at his heels, and have never 
succeeded either in capturing him or in running him to 
earth. To this day the people of this country do not 
know on what plan he would tax them. The people of 
our Colonies are equally ignorant whether he will keep 
the door open for their goods, or will build an interven- 
ing wall only a little lower than that which he will con- 
struct against the foreigner. Since 1903, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has offered two mutually destructive tariffs to the 
judgment of the Empire. The first proposed to put the 
Colonies on the free list, the second on a minimum 
schedule. The first suggested a false balance of remis- 
sions and impositions of food taxes, the second proposed 
food taxes without any such remissions. Not one of 
these schemes has Mr. Balfour discussed. In his speech 
at York he has, indeed, declared for taxes on foreign 
corn, and for a general oppression of the people 
by indirect taxes, coupled with a false, meaning- 
less pledge that the new imposts on the necessaries 
of life shall not increase the proportion of taxa- 
tion which the poorer classes are to pay into 
the Exchequer. No fiscal statesman in a Protectionist 
country ever gave such a pledge, or, if he did, ever re- 
deemed it, for the simple reason that what the poor pay 
in stomach taxes is not merely the amount that goes into 
the public Treasury (which, in Germany, so far as 
the various corn taxes are concerned, is about one- 
ninth of the extra charge to the consumer), but the vastly 
greater amount absorbed in traders’ profits on the tax 
and in the rise of prices on the entire product. No light 
is here thrown either on the revenue which Mr. Balfour 
hopes to collect from his taxes—apparently it is 
to yield a net £0 Os. Od.—the sources from which 
that revenue is to come, or- the nature of the 
preferences to the Colonies. Mr. Balfour maintains 
the same dead-centre of indifference to the constitutional 
question. He is free to “reform” the House of 
Lords or to leave it unreformed. He is open to 
accept the Constitution or to destroy it, to put the 
Lords over the Commons, or to declare in 1910 that 
representative government stands in the position which 
he deliberately assigned to it in 1907. Not one clear, 
serious, informative word has he spoken on any domestic 
problem now before the country. He may be a Con- 
scriptionist as well as a Protectionist ; just as well he may 
be neither. He wills nothing, controls nothing, forwards 





nothing—standing a passive, mechanical receiver of a 
thousand brawling party notes, which he gives out again 
in a kind of reedy tremolo, and abstaining from all 
vigorous, manly, and truthful contact with an acute and 
perilous situation. 

It is inevitable that a man so devoid as Mr. Balfour 
of a proper sense of responsibility to his country, to his 
party, and to himself, should, by his prolonged and 
deliberate abstention from the duties of his position, be 
laying up for himself an heritage of difficulties which 
will overwhelm him if he is ever again called to power. 
Not a stone of the Protectionist policy has he laid since 
1903; even the ground-plan of the house is wanting; 
neither the Colonies, nor the country interests, nor 
the town interests, nor the various trade interests, have 
had more than a few confused and self-contradictory 
hints, wrapped up in intentionally evasive verbiage. 
The moment Mr. Balfour quits the House of Commons, 
where he can pass all policies through the sieve of his 
sceptical intellect, he leaves the nation unguided. With 
one exception. On the one question on which he was well 
justified in speaking with care—namely, on our rela- 
tions with Germany—he has used a free, a foolish, and 
an evil tongue. During the debates on the Navy scare 
of the spring, Mr. Balfour set an example of exaggera- 
tion, and to-day, his estimate that in 1912 Germany 
would possess twenty-one or twenty-five ‘ Dread- 
noughts,’’ then, as now, an impossible task for her, 
acts as a constant provocation to further falsehood. 
Then, as now, he spoke for a party object. To some 
extent, his incurable looseness in the statement of 
figures excused him from the charge of deliberate mis- 
chief-making. No such relief can now be offered him. 
He has suggested a widespread belief among European 
Powers in the inevitability of an Anglo-German war, 
and he has attributed to some unknown German citizens 
language which he knew would have an especially 
insulting and provocative ring in the ears of the ignorant 
at home. 

This, therefore, is Mr. Balfour’s one articulate con- 
tribution to our electioneering. He has chosen the cry 
which is the worst, the falsest, and the most dangerous 
to himself, to his country, and to the peace of the 
world. If Gladstone could be called to account by 
the Austrian Ambassador for a perfectly truthful 
statement as to Austrian foreign policy, and could be told 
by the Queen that he would “have to bear the 
consequences ’’ of it, with far greater propriety will 
the German Ambassador ask Mr. Balfour, if he ever 
again becomes Prime Minister, whether his policy to- 
wards a great and friendly nation is to be that of the 
Hanley speech. In our opinion this will be the least 
After all that has been said 
and done during the last two years, Germany, we are 
afraid, will have ample ground for taking a Tory Govern- 
ment to be a hostile and a provocative Ministry. That 
may not mean war, and if it did, the nation 
might well pray that, in mercy to England, Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Balfour might be prevented from waging 
it. But it does mean that Germany will look at a 
Balfour Government with a deeply and justly foreboding 
eye. Germany knows, as Mr. Balfour knows, that our 


serious of its results. 
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naval strength is to hers as three or even four to 
one. She knows, or thinks she knows, that with such 
men as Mr. Balfour at the head of a party, and such 
men as Mr. Garvin and Mr. Maxse and Mr. Blatch- 
ford at the tail of it, the question of honorable and 
peaceful relationships between the two countries will 
rest on an entirely different footing from that which 
obtains under Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. 
Therefore, the simple, immediate cash result of a 
Balfour Government must be the piling up of so many 
more millions of anti-war insurance premiums on the 
helpless shoulders of the British and German peoples. 
This is the price of incendiarism ; for a low party trick 
so much grist goes out of the industrial mill, so much 
more of the stock of civilisation runs to waste and 
ruin. Between Mr. Balfour’s constitutional crisis, and 
Mr. Balfour’s Budgets, and Mr. Balfour’s defence esti- 
mates, and Mr. Balfour’s inevitable wars, the nation 
is likely to pay heavily for the luxury of keeping on a 
dilettante as an alternative Premier. It will pay for 
his want of mental energy and resource, of power of 
choice and direction, of healthy human interests; for 
his blank ignorance of finance; for his barren, 
unpractical mind and indecisive character; for his 
complete indifference to the lot of the people, his 
fumbling incapacity to set himself to practical issues, 
for his pessimism in thought, his feebleness in action. 
But it will pay heaviest of all for his lack of heart and 
conscience. 





WHERE IS IMPERIAL PREFERENCE ? 


Noruinc is more striking throughout this election cam- 
paign than the complete collapse of the Imperialist 
note so loudly sounded in the earlier years of Tariff 
Reform. Though Mr. Chamberlain still inserts in his 
many letters of encouragement to candidates some phrase 
reminiscent of his earlier enthusiasm, and Mr. Balfour 
finds a perfunctory place for Tariff Reform as a bond 
of Imperial union in his perorations, there has been no 
pretence of arguing the case for Imperial Preference and 
a self-sufficing Empire. Imperialism, having served its 
purpose of imparting a glamor of larger patriotism to the 
launching of Tariff Reform, is shoved aside, and Protec- 
tion stands out naked and unashamed. It was inevitable 
that this should be so. When, so far back as 1897, Mr. 
Chamberlain, eager.as Colonial Secretary to find the 
biggest réle his office admitted, proposed Free Trade 
within the Empire, the proposition was received with 
derision in our self-governing Colonies. Canada and 
Australia were well enough aware that no Colonial 
Governments which permitted Great Britain to “dump’’ 
her cheap goods freely on their shores could stand for a 
single hour. Successive Colonial Conferences drove home 
the lesson, obvious before, that Colonial tariffs were made 
for Colonial, not for Imperial, purposes. The deeper 
significance of the lesson was, however, temporarily 
obscured by the wave of Imperial sentiment which led 
Canada to grant a largely illusory preference to the 
Mother-Country on the occasion of a revision of her 
tariff. The war fever afterwards was skilfully manipu- 




















cessions. When Mr. Chamberlain, in order to cover the 


disasters of the Boer War, precipitated the fuller policy 
of Tariff Reform, he thrust into the front of his appeal 
these “ offers ” from the Colonies, floating Protectionism 
on this abounding ocean of Imperial sentiment. It is 
true that he conjoined with this appeal reference to the 
advantages of a British tariff for purposes of negotiation 
or retaliation against foreign nations who dealt unfairly 
with us in their fiscal arrangements. 

Such was Tariff Reform in its initial stage, 
Imperial union first, negotiation second, Protection 
a bad third. The trouble with Mr. Balfour all 
along lay in the fact that he pretended to accept 
this appraisal of the motive forces, refusing to assent 
to any form of Protection which was not merely 
incidental to one or other of the superior motives. 
It is always possible to maintain that Mr. Balfour, 
with all his recent endorsement of the definitely 
Protectionist positions, such as “taxation of the 
foreigner’’ and “remedy for unemployment,’’ has 
not fairly toed the Protectionist line. But, how- 
ever this may be with this reluctant “ leader,’’ 
the whole party fight to-day is fought upon the crudest 
Protectionist lines. The Colonies, to do them justice, 
never built anything on British preference. They 
feigned, however, for a time, some inclination for Im- 
perial conventions in which some common trade policy 
should be worked out. A significant article, however, 
from the headquarters of Canadian Imperialism, Toronto, 
which appeared in the “ Times’’ a week ago, now may 
be said to give the coup de gréce to the whole notion of 
tariff conventions. Mr. Balfour’s dilatory policy of 
summoning an Imperial Conference to discuss the basis 
of commercial union for the Empire is described as one 
which “‘ would give the minimum of advantage and the 
maximum of disadvantage.”” The writer points out 
that “the Colonies have made their tariffs for them- 
selves, and similarly a British Government must be 
expected to have a supreme concern for home interests.’’ 
Each country must consult its own interests. ‘“ Any 
other course of action must breed friction and dissatis- 
faction, and give force to the objection so often urged 
by British Free Traders that an Imperial tariff may 
become an organ of discussion.”’ 

It was, indeed, so obvious from the outset that 
no one of our new British nations would com- 
promise its dignity and its commercial freedom by 
entering a Tariff Union that history will explain 
all the vapid talk about such a Union as serving 
merely to grease the slide of the Tory Party into 
Protection. Yet so persistent is the power of humbug 
that we still find Imperial preference figuring as a 
formal plank in the Tariff Commission scheme as newly 
propounded by Mr. Hewins, the “ economist ’’ retained 
to put sham science into the product of greed and 
charlatanry. The “scientific’’ tariff foreshadowed by 
this preposterous authority consists of a general tariff 
for countries that admit British goods “ on fair terms,’’ 
a higher tariff for those that do not, and, finally, a 
lower tariff for the Colonies. Following the Colonial 
lines, this means a preferential tariff high enough for 


lated so as to evoke from the other Colonies similar con- | protection against Colonial goods which may compete 
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with British goods, a tariff against fair-dealing foreigners 
higher than is needed for protection, and, therefore, 
wasteful for revenue, and an instrument for “ negotia- 
which can only operate by menace, never by con- 
cession. So we see how all the bubble of sentiment in 
favor of a generous response to the offer of our Colonies 
ends in an impudent proposal to tax their wheat and 
meat, as a means of drawing closer the bond of Empire. 
“The ablest architect of ruin the world has ever 
known ’’ could hardly have devised a fitter instrument 
than that which Mr. Hewins brandishes for impoverish- 
ing England, inflaming the hostility of foreign nations, 


»? 


tion 


and offending our Colonies. 





THE PROBLEM OF LATIN AMERICA. 


Wuen Mr. Taft referred in his recent message to the 
growth of American interests in South America, and to 
the political responsibilities which everywhere follow in- 
vestments, the student of international affairs was fairly 
warned that the years to come may drag the Latin 
Republics from their isolation. It was easy to read in 
that message the guiding of Mr. Root. Alone among the 
men who influence the foreign policy of the Great Powers, 
he has made a special study of South American ques- 
tions. Alone among the statesmen of either continent, 
he has carried out an extended personal tour from Re- 
public to Republic. Nor is it difficult to guess what con- 
crete form the new development must take. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, when at length it takes place, 
must transform the politics of the New World as pro- 
foundly as the piercing of Suez transformed the affairs 
of the East. It will bring the two Republics which are 
at present, perhaps, the least developed, the least acces- 
sible, and potentially among the richest of these Latin 








territories, as definitely within the influence of the United | 


States as Mexico itself. Colombia and Ecuador, on which 
the new stream of trade and politics will first impinge, 
are also the least able to resist and control a movement 
of penetration. Peru, more civilised and more settled, 
is also destined to find its geographical conditions trans- 
formed. The other and more immediate problem to 
which Mr. Root’s message referred was in all probability 
the sudden concentration of American capital upon 
Argentina. The Beef Trust, which has its centre in 
Chicago, is in process of evolving from a Continental 
into a world power. In its designs upon the markets 
of the Old World, which means primarily our own 
country, one formidable competitor alone stood in its 
way—the ranches of the Argentine. The beef trade of 
the Argentine is already a developed and centralised in- 
dustry, with some eight exporting companies in control. 
To bring these eight companies within the Trust was a 
measurable problem. The preliminary phases of the 
battle for control have already gone so far that there 
is now only one of these companies of which experts care 
to affirm that it is quite certainly independent and 
likely to maintain its independence. To this phase of 
economic conquest there are no necessary limits. One 
staple export may follow another; even wheat might 
follow beef. The capitalist who can manipulate tariffs 








dreams already of the triumphs which might be won in 
South American ports by subsidised shipping lines. 

The Monroe Doctrine has availed to remove a Con- 
tinent for ever from the realm of European adventure 
and romance. Who now remembers the exploits of 
British arms on the River Plate? It is difficult to 
realise that diplomacy was once seriously exercised with 
the prospect that Louis Philippe might accept the 
throne of Argentina, which was at one moment actually 
offered to him. The fear lest Napoleon should escape 
from St. Helena to found an Empire over Gauchos seems 
to-day the most fantastic of all the embroideries of a 
legend. It is hard enough to reconstruct the generation 
in which Garibaldi created the red-shirt tradition in 
the waters of Monte Video. That age of romance has 
given place to the struggles of Chicago magnates to 
control the export of chilled beef. The Republics 
figure on the world’s stage chiefly as the indispensable 
human organisation behind the fluctuations of some raw 
material in the international markets. Coffee suffers 
from over-production, and the politics of Brazil become 
for a moment lucid. Cocoa passes through a phase of 
large demand and high prices, and in that phase so 
sober a student as M. Bérard thinks he can detect the 
reasons of the German intervention in Venezuela. It 
seems to the European mind less intelligible and less 
dignified than the antipathies of races and the wars of 
churches which are familiar to us. But it touches at 
least concrete things, and holds the destinies of multi- 
tudes who depend on them for well-being. 

It would be well for us in our own domestic contro- 
versies to imitate something of the realism which makes 
the price of cocoa or beef a subject of interest to the 
modern diplomatist. There is no question more relevant 
to our own fiscal controversy than the evolution of South 
America. Its problems make for us no theme of political 
discourse. If a new schism were to arise in a Balkan 
Church, our newspapers would devote more attention to 
it than they do to a tendency in trade and politics which 
may end by modifying the vital conditions of our food 
supply. It is no doubt the very stability of the greater 
Republics which has removed them for many years from 
popular attention. Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, which 
account among them for 87 per cent. of the trade of the 
sub-continent, have passed beyond the turbulent stage 
of civil war, revolution, and repudiation of debt. Their 
history has become oné of a rapid commercial develop- 
ment, in which immigration and education between them 
are fast introducing European conditions. Buenos Ayres 
has become the second city of the Latin world, inferior 
only to Paris in population, while the influx of Italians 
and Spanish newcomers into the Argentine has swamped 
the original inhabitants among whom the old turbulent 
traditions might have survived. It is still possible that 
in any of these Republics a conspiracy or a coup d’ état 
may disturb the regular transmission of power from one 
civil party to another. But the organisation of business 
has become at last so dependent on credit, and so in- 
timately knit with world-finance, that a serious or devas- 
tating revolution is hardly more thinkable or probable 
than it is in the Latin States of the Old World. It 
is on the continual building of railways, the open- 
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ing up of the interior, the bringing of new regions 
rich in pasture or awaiting the plough within 
reach of the parallel stream of immigration and invest- 
ment, that the energies of the greater Republics are 
bent. One has only to glance at the statistics of their 
commerce to realise the meaning of these activities as 
they affect ourselves. We send to the Argentine some 
54 millions sterling in imports. We draw from it some 
The balance represents, 
roughly, the interest on the British capital invested in 
its public securities, its enterprises, and, above all, its 
railroads. The lowest estimate of this invested capital 
puts it at 250 millions; the highest at 500 millions. 
These figures are the best answer which could be con- 
densed in a few lines to the argument for preferential 
trading. We are pleased to think of the Colonies 
We apply no 


73 millions in exports. 


as ours. such term even to a 
State like the Argentine, which owes its development 
primarily to British capital. It is, however, sufficiently 
obvious that no preference could be put upon Colonial 
wheat and beef to the prejudice of the products of 
Argentina without dealing a blow at a prosperity which 
is an organic part of our own well-being. The mischief 
would be by no means confined to the rise of prices in 
our own markets. Just in so far as the preference was 
effective, would the capital owned here cease to yield 
its revenues. Exports would dwindle, the railways 
would cease to pay, and the public securities shrink in 
value. The loss would certainly fall upon the foreigner 
in Buenos Ayres, but the decline of the debtor com- 
munity would be also the embarrassment of the creditor 
nation. Such considerations, indeed, are not so much 
an argument against Imperial Protection as a demon- 
stration of its impossibility. In the struggle of the 
interests to make a tariff, the force behind that 500 
millions invested in Argentina would know how to 
itself. 


finance, and the same factors which are making the 


protect World politics turn, indeed, upon 


destinies of Latin America are capable of conserving 
Free Trade at home. 





WHO STARTED THE CLASS WAR? 


Tue speeches of the Peers, whose campaign came to an 
end on Monday, have thrown a light on a particularly 
The 
used to be a special property of 


interesting aspect of a most interesting struggle. 
phrase “class war ”’ 
militant Socialism. It was understood to mean the 
permanent and unsparing animosity of those elements of 
the proletariat who were conscious of their class as a 
class oppressed and wronged by the exploiting forces of 
society. This rankling sense never penetrated very far 
into modern English politics. The men who tried to 
make it the motive power of a political appeal were few 
in number and not conspicuously successful in their 
methods. English society, though much less homo- 
geneous than French, was in this way far less ready to 
obey impulses of mutual suspicion and revenge. Classes 
lived in isolated worlds, but they lived in general on 
terms of outward peace or, at any rate, of tolerance. No- 
thing, indeed, is more striking and perhaps surprising 
than the temper of patience and forbearance in which the 





classes that have to endure all the storms and havoc of 
life have regarded those who watch those storms in suave 
calm and sunshine and shelter. The class war, with all 
its magnificent phrases and its mobilising ideas, sweeping 
across the sky of Europe like a message from its heroic 
revolutions, has been an idle and empty tale in the ears 
of the English poor. It has never touched their lives 
or kindled their imaginations. Wedo not mean, of course, 
that the rich and the great are always cherished by thepoor 
with respect and affection ; an eighteenth century novelist’s 
remark that in any English village in his day the poor 
were in silent league against the village potentate may 
be true of the sombre silerce of the twentieth century 
agricultural laborer. is that in 
English politics there has been singularly little attempt 
to inflame the poorer classes; that the fierce spirit of 
party has very rarely clothed itself in social passions, 
and that the experience of the nineteenth century has 
shown how idle was that dread that made our ancestors 
picture English civilisation as menaced by what Pitt 
called “the liquid fire of Jacobinism.’’ The instincts 
and the memories that were expected to give a volcanic 
fury one day to the disinherited classes have scarcely 
stirred or murmured in their century’s sleep. 

At first sight, it might appear strange that this 
social Lethe should have been disturbed by the very 
class that might have been expected to dread an 
awakening. A challenge from the rich to the poor 
seems a wild adventure. 


What we mean 


But those who are surprised 
by this event forget that the aristocracy, too, has its 
common hatreds and jealousies. As the attack of the 
Peers on those popular liberties which were thought to 
be established for all time has developed, there has 
been revealed a class consciousness far more powerful 
than any common resentment of injustice or any 
common sentiment of hope among the poor. The 
educated classes have been brought up to dread some 
horrible outbreak of disorder from the shadows in which 
the common people live; what society had not hitherto 
realised is that the class which has now formally chal- 
lenged tha nation is enveloped in a far more bitter, a 
far more stubborn, and a far more rapacious social 
atmosphere than the atmosphere of the field or the 
workshop, or of the alley and inn. The last few weeks, 
to borrow a metaphor from one of Gillray’s cartoons, has 
taken the lid off a great seething volume of class 
arrogance, of which most persons have hitherto been 
scarcely conscious. We have had Peers boasting of their 
tyrannies; we have had Peers thinking that it profited 
their cause to parade their contempt for the working 
classes; we have had Lord Curzon descanting on the 
glorious (and spurious) title-deeds of his order. But 
most significant of all is the speech in which Lord 
George Hamilton, blurting out on a platform what is 
in the mind of many members of his class, asked whether 
anybody wanted a little Welsh solicitor to manage the 
finance of the nation. “I am sorry,’’ wrote Lord 
Carlisle to George Selwyn, when that ornament of the 
aristocracy was threatened with a rival candidate who 
was a timber merchant, “ that this damned carpenter is 
giving you trouble. What idea can he have in his head 
outside a plank?’’ Lord George Hamilton feels exactly 
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in the twentieth century as Lord Carlisle felt in the 
eighteenth. The aristocracy forgets nothing. Govern- 
ment is still its own exclusive business, and those who 
are outside its charmed circle cannot buy a place in 
the direction of affairs by any talent or any virtue; 
they can only buy it by doing the pleasure of the aris- 
tocracy. It is this supreme pride of class, with its in- 
toxicating illusions and its powerful stimulus, that 
explains the outbreak of the Peers. They are so pro- 
foundly immersed in the conviction that politics is their 
business, that all the glory of English life is simply 
the lustre they shed on their surroundings, that they 
assume that the nation will admire their violence. Just 
as the boisterous captain in “ Evelina ’’ thought that it 
was an honor to the wretched Frenchman to be rolled 
in British mud, so the gay English lord thinks that 
the nation rather likes being kicked, if only it is kicked 
by the boot of a Peer. 

The pride of class is rooted in the history of 
the aristocracy. The aristocrat comes, as it was once well 
said, from a class that has always been accustomed to 
find its society welcome, and has therefore learned to 
move with grace and ease. But if pride of class is to be 
one of the springs of politics, is there any class that 
has less right to it than this? The humbler classes and 
races have, as Mr. Lloyd George said, a history no less 
ancient. They have a history that is far more innocent. 
If sngland is now a country of great estates, if she alone 
in Europe has no peasantry, if her laborers live under 
the shadow of poverty and hopelessness, with no rights 
over the soil they till, and no status in the village they 
inhabit, the fault does not lie at the door of the poor. 
It was not the poor who swallowed up eight million acres 
of common land in less than a century; it was not the 
poor who destroyed the small farms or threw down the 
cottages; it was not the poor who drove the laborer 
into the meshes of the Speenhanland system, and 
it was not the poor who built palaces out of the 
famine of the Great War. All Englishmen had 
ancestors living in the eighteenth century; it is the 
Englishmen whose ancestors were ruling in the 
eighteenth century who have to answer to the nation for 
those days of desolating pillage. If rapine is in 
the blood of any class, it is in the blood of this, and if 
any class has shown itself to be incapable of governing 
with justice and integrity, it is the class that would forbid 
those outside its close families to have any share in 
government at all. It is the supreme interest of this 
momentous election that the aristocracy which has all 
these sins against the public good on its conscience has 
attacked the self-governing rights of the nation in the 
name of the monopoly which it so flagrantly abused. 
This is the class that has started on a class war. This is 
the Vesuvius whose lava threatens to overwhelm our 
peace and our civilisation. 





Hite and Wetters. 





THE DUMP-SHOP. 
To impose upon the minds of the more ignorant part of 
the electorate the conviction that “the foreigner” is 
our enemy, and that the Liberals are aiding and abetting 





him in his insidious designs against our trade and our 
country, is the sinister task to which Conservative 
electioneering is addressing itself. The latest and most 
realistic mode of this suggestion is the Tariff Reform Shop 
in which the “dumping” iniquity of the foreigner is 
exposed by a windowful of various goods priced and 
labelled with their country of origin. The extent of 
this “conspiracy” is indeed calculated to alarm the 
spectator. So many sorts of foreigners are in it. Ger- 
many, indeed, as we might expect, is well to the front. 
She has the audacity to send us blankets, petticoats, 
socks, corsets, table-covers, linoleum, saucepans, soap, 
dishes, and, with a sardonic humor, honey-pots, besides 
a variety of other things which we are quite able to 
make for ourselves, but somehow are misled into getting 
Germans to make for us. But, grievous to relate, our 
cherished ally, France, comes next in the number and 
variety of her outrages. She not only throws on our 
market large quantities of lace, tulle, and other articles 
of taste and ornament, but has the effrontery to present 
us with a fireproof teapot. The United States inflicts 
a number of injuries, chiefly in glass and metal ware. 
But no nation is too small or too weak to refrain from 
similar insults. Here are kid gloves from Belgium, 
embroidery and lace from Switzerland, wine glasses from 
Bohemia, and, insult added to injury at such a time 
as this, spirit decanters from Sweden. Indeed, Sweden 
is detected of a crime of peculiar atrocity. If you visit 
the dump-shop in the Walworth Road, you will see set 
forth in visible enormity, a Swedish door sold at five 
shillings and sixpence, the knots cut out and stuffed with 
sawdust puttied over—a redoubtable sermon in wood. 

A certain risk, no doubt, is involved in this realistic 
mode of suggestion. Intelligent passers-by, who may 
be electors, take note of many articles which, for lack 
of materials, skill, science, or taste, cannot be made at 
all, or made so well, in this country. Many of the 
goods are seen to be so common and so cheap that it would 
not pay an English firm to make them. Moreover, 
in a poor neighborhood the interests of the consumer 
are not easily stifled ; and we saw many a hungry glance, 
especially from women, cast at the low-priced articles. 
Since the great mass of retail purchases are made by 
women, the woman elector, when she gets a vote, may 
surely be expected to safeguard, even more jealously 
than men, the consumer’s interest. 

The Tariff Reform shop is an interesting example of 
how a half-truth may conceal, or even pervert, a whole 
truth. For, if the other half of the trade involved 
could be set forth, the false suggestion would at once 
lose all its fear, and the beneficence of international 
trade stand manifest to the most ignorant man. The 
other half would be seen in Berlin, in Paris, in Phila- 
delphia, in Basle, where a similarly constructed window 
would display the immensely more numerous and various 
sorts of British goods “dumped” on the French, Ger- 
man, Swiss, American markets in payment for the goods 
shown in the Walworth Road. 

The whole “philosophy ’’ of Protection, however, 
consists in ignoring the consumer and in confining atten- 
tion to one side of every act of commerce. “If the 
foreigner gets the job, the British worker goes without,”’ 
is the inscription scattered broadcast over the parade 
of foreign dumping. Each chair that comes from Sweden 
represents an English cabinet-maker done out of a day’s 
work, even though the Englishman has done the best-paid 
work upon it ; each German blanket takes away an English 
weaver’s job. The reasoning is so simple when once the 
premise is admitted that there is only a given quantity 
of jobs to go round, and to the worker, absorbed in the 
immediate demands of a little local market, this appears 
a self-evident truth. So, when “ the foreigner ’’ sends in 
goods of a sort that could, and therefore should, have 
been made in this country, he has clearly done you out 
of a job. When, therefore, you and your companions are 
unemployed, you know it is because the foreigner has 
taken “ your work.’’ It is true that, if you could be 
taken to Berlin or Paris or Chicago, you would find 
plenty of foreign workers equally indignant because their 
Government, with all its pretended Protection, had 
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failed to secure the home market for them by keeping 
out British goods. British workers have taken their 
jobs. 

But our Tariff Reformers are assiduous in keeping out 
of sight the other side. Their argument is one incessant 
demoralisation and derationalisation of commerce. Each 
article the foreigner sends us is an injury, even though 
we retaliate by inflicting a similar injury on him: the 
essence of international trade, as they see it, is a fight 
between rival nations for a limited and insufficient mar- 
ket. To support their view, a whole chain of lying 
suggestion has been woven. Not only does the foreigner 
take your job, he makes you pay his taxes. Every wall 
portrays the infamy of this proceeding. Here is the 
honest British workman turning in despair towards the 
adjoining poor-house, while just across the ocean stands 
the German customs house officer, carrying a bag swollen 
with English sovereigns which should have gone as wages 
to this British workman and his mates. Presumably 
the English exporter accompanies his goods across the 
ocean, carrying in English money the tax required to 
secure their entrance! At any rate, a flow of English 
gold (how procured it does not appear) is extorted by 
Germany from the wage-fund of English labor. What 
does Germany do with it? She uses it to build more 
“ Dreadnoughts’’ for the purpose of invading our coasts. 
Why Germany should be so foolish as to contemplate 
killing the bird that lays so many golden eggs, is not 
evident. Apparently her malignity exceeds her greed. 
But the doctrine of this triple wrong is quite succinct. 
Germany takes our work, makes us pay her taxes, and 
intends to punish us for the damage she is doing us. 
Since within the last three weeks leading statesmen of 
the Conservative Party have committed themselves, 
separately, to each of these three positions upon un- 
employment, the incidence of a tariff, and the policy 
of Germany, it is no matter for surprise that the meaner 
sort of politician should rely upon these vile suggestions 
for catching votes. 

It may, perhaps, occur to ask ‘“‘ What should the 
foreigner do, if he were a real gentleman and meant well 
by us instead of evil?’’ Ought he to keep clear of our 
shores and our markets altogether? No, for we require 
him to buy our surplus manufactured goods, and it seems 
a necessity that he should therefore sell something to us. 
The “ dirty ’’ foreigner, it seems, has a function in com- 
merce, both as buyer and as seller. Providence designed 
him to buy from us certain sorts of fully manufactured 
goods. He should not be allowed to buy from us any 
articles which have not got a full complement of British 
labor in them. We should not sell him yarn; it is even 
doubtful whether we should sell him cotton or woollen 
cloth; rather we should aim at selling him the com- 
pleted articles of clothing or of furniture. Even com- 
plete tools or machines we should withhold, because when 
he gets them he will use them to compete against us. 
So, too, we must not sell him ships, or he will steal our 
shipping trade, or coal to run his furnaces. He must 
be forced to buy such sorts of finished manufactured 
goods as he cannot use against us. On the other hand, he 
must send us only raw materials or foods, of such sorts 
as we cannot produce at home or in our Empire. 

Since Free Trade and the natural play of inter- 
national interests do not appear to secure this exchange, 
we must bring legislative “science’’ to bear upon the 
problem. By fiscal force we are to revert to the situation 
of seventy years ago, with England as the great work- 
shop of the world, receiving from all other lands raw 
materials to be wrought into manufactured goods which 
they would purchase to our immense profit. 

Such is the impossible, insane ideal which our Pro- 
tectionist statesmen are preaching. 





“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US.” 


We have forgotten, else it would be impossible they 
should try to befool us. We have forgotten the terrible 
years when England lay cold and starving under the 
clutch of the landlords and their taxes on food. Terror 





is soon forgotten, for otherwise life could not endure. 
Not seventy years have gone since that clutch was 
loosened, but the iron which entered into the souls of 
our fathers is no more remembered. How many old 
laborers, old operatives, or miners are now left to recall 
the wretchedness of that toiling and starving childhood 
before the corn-tax was removed? Few are remaining 
now, and they speak little and will soon be gone. The 
horror of it is scattered like the night, and we think 
no more of it, nor imagine its reality. It seems very 
long ago, like Waterloo or the coach to York—so long 
ago that we can almost hope it was not true. 

And yet our fathers have told us of it. They and 
their fathers lived through it at its worst. Only six 
years have passed since Mrs. Cobden Unwin collected 
the evidence of aged laborers up and down the country, 
and issued their piteous memories in the book called 
“The Hungry ’Forties.’’ Ill-spelt, full of mistakes, the 
letters are stronger documents than the historian’s elo- 
quence. In almost every detail of misery, one agrees 
with the other. In one after another we read of the 
quartern loaf ranging from 7d. to 11}d., and heavy, 
sticky, stringy bread at that; or we read of the bean 
porridge or grated potato that was their chief food ; or, 
if they were rather better off, they told of oatmeal and 
a dash of red herring—one red herring among three 
people was thought a luxury. And then there was the 
tea—sixpence an ounce, and one ounce to last a family 
for a week, eked out with the scrapings of burnt crusts to 
give the water a color. (ne man told how his parents 
went to eat raw snails in the fields. Another said the 
look of a butcher’s shop was all the meat they ever got. 
“ A ungry belly makes a man desprit,’’ wrote one, but 
for poaching a pheasant the hungry man was imprisoned 
fourteen years. Seven shillings to nine shillings a week 
was the farm laborer’s wage, and it took twenty-six 
shillings then to buy the food that seven would buy now. 
What a vivid and heart-rending picture of cottage life 
under the landlord’s tax is given in one old man’s 
memory of his childish hunger and his mother’s pitiful 
self-denial! “ We was not allowed free speech,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘so I would just pull mother’s face when at meals, 
and then she would say, ‘ Boy, I can’t eat this crust,’ 
and O! the joy it would bring my little heart.’’ 

We have forgotten it. Wretched as is the daily life 
of a large part of our working people—the only people 
who really count in a country’s prosperity—we can no 
longer realise what it was when wages were so low and 
food so dear that the struggle with starvation never 
ceased. But in those days there were men who saw and 
realised it. The poor die and leave no record. Their 
labor is consumed, their bodies rot unnamed, and their 
habitations are swept away. They do not tell their 
public secret, and at the most their existence is recorded 
in the registers of the parish, the workhouse, or the 
gaol. But from time to time men have arisen with the 
heart to see and the gift of speech, and in the years when 
the oppression of the landlords was at its worst a few 
such men arose. We do not listen to them now, for no 
one cares to hear of misery. And we do not listen, 
because most of them wrote in verse, and verse is not 
liked unless it tells of love or beauty or the sticky pathos 
of drawing-room songs. But it so happens that two of 
the first who saw and spoke also sang of love and beauty 
with a power and sweetness that compel us to listen still. 
And so, in turning their well-known pages, we suddenly 
come upon things called “The Mask of Anarchy ’”’ or 
“The Age of Bronze,’’ and, with a moment’s wonder 
what they are all about, we pass on to “ The Sensitive 
Plant,’’ or “ When We Two Parted.’’ Or, as we pass, 
we may just glance at the verses and read :— 

**What is Freedom!—ye can tell 
That which slavery is, too well— 
For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own. 

*Tis to work and have such pay 


As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs ... 


’Tis to see your children weak 

With their mothers pine and peak, 
When the winter winds are bleak— 
They are dying whilst I speak.” 
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Or, turning on, perhaps, in search of the ‘“‘ Ode to the 
West Wind,’’ we casually notice the song beginning :— 


‘* Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay you low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save, 
From the cradle to the grave, 

Those ungrateful drones who would 

Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood?” 


And so to the conclusion :— 


““With plough and. spade, and hoe and loom, 
Trace your grave, and build your tomb, 
And weave your winding-sheet, till fair 
England be your sepulchre.” 


Or else, in looking once more for that exquisite 
scene between Haidée and Don Juan on the beach, we 
fall unawares upon these lines :— 


“Year after year they voted cent. per cent., 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions—why? for rent! 
They roared, they dined, they drank, they swore they meant 
To die for England—why then live?—for rent! 


And will they not repay the treasures lent? 

No; down with everything, and up with rent! 
Their good, ill, health, Wealth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—rent, rent, rent!” 


The men who uttered such lines were driven from 
their class, their homes, and their country. They were 
despised and hated, like all who protest against oppres- 
sion and remind the smug world of uncomfortable things. 
But they were great poets. One of them was our 
sweetest singer, the other was, when he wrote, the most 
conspicuous figure in Europe, and the most shattering 
force. Even England, which cares so little for her 
greatest inheritance of passionate intellect, cannot yet 
forget them. But others who sang the same terrible 
theme she has long forgotten, or she keeps them only 
on the shelves of curious and dusty investigators. Such 
men, we mean, as Ebenezer Elliott, Ebenezer Jones, 
Ernest Jones, Thomas Cooper, William James Linton, 
and Gerald Massey, who so lately died. They were not 
high-born, nor were they shining poets like the twin stars 
of freedom whom we have quoted. Little scholarship 
was theirs, little perfection of song. Some had taught 
themselves their letters at the forge, some in 
the depths of the mine, some sang their most 
daring lines in prison cells where they were not 
allowed even to write down the words. Nearly all knew 
poverty and hunger at first hand ; nearly all were perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. For maintaining the 
cause of the poor and the helpless they were mocked and 
reviled ; scorn was their reward. The governing classes 
whose comfort they disturbed wished them dead; so 
did the self-righteous classes whose conscience they 
ruffed. That is the common fate of any man or woman 
who probes a loathsome evil, too long skimmed over. 
The peculiarity of these men was that, when they were 
driven to speak, they spoke in lines that flew on wings 
through the country. Indignation made their verse, and 
the burning memory of the wrongs they had seen gave 
it a power beyond its own expression. Which shall we 
recall of those ghostly poems, once so quick with flame? 
Still, at moments of deep distress or public wrong-doing, 
we may hear the echo of the Corn-law Rhymer’s 
anthem :— 

“When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of merey! when? 


Not kings and lords, but nations! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men!” 


Or if we read his first little book of rhymes, that may 
be had for twopence now, we shall find the pictures of the 
life that was lived under Protection—the sort of life 
the landlords and their theorists invite us to enact again. 
From his “ Black Hole of Calcutta ’’ we take the lines :— 

“ Bread-tax’d weaver, all can see 
What that tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led, 
Singing hymns for shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet,” 





Or let us take one verse from the lines, ““O Lord, how 
long?” 
**Child, what hast thou with sleep to de? 
Awake, and dry thine eyes! 
Thy tiny hands must labor too; 
Our bread is tax’d—arise! 
Arise, and toil long hours twice seven, 
For pennies two or three; 


Thy woes make angels weep in Heaven— 
But England still is free.” 


Or we might recall “The Coming Cry,’’ by Ebenezer 
Jones, with its great refrain :— 


‘ Perhaps it’s better than starvation,—once we'll pray, and then 
We'll all go building workhouses, million, million men!” 


Or we might recall Ernest Jones and his “ Song of the 
‘ Lower Classes,’”’ where the first verse runs :— 


““ We plow and sow, we’re 30 very, very low, 

That we delve in the dirty clay; 

Till we bless the plain with the golden grain 
And the vale with the fragrant hay. 
Our place we know, we're so very, very low 
’Tis down at the landlord’s feet; 

We’re not too low the grain to grow, 
But too low the bread to eat.” 


Or shall we take just one verse from the terrible “ Easter 
Hymn,” written by the same true-hearted prisoner for 
freedom :— 


‘Like royal robes on the King of Jews, 
We're mocked with rights that we may not use 
’Tis the people so long have been crucified, 
But the thieves are still wanting on either side. 


Chorus—Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John 
Swell the sad burden, and bear it on.” 


The iteration of the idea throughout the poem is tre- 
mendous in effect, and the idea comes close to Swin- 
burne’s ode, ‘“‘ Before a Crucifix ’’ :— 


“O sacred head, O desecrate, 
O labor-wounded feet and hands, 
O blood poured forth in pledge to fate 
Of nameless lives in divers lands, 
O slain and spent and sacrificed 
People, the grey-grown speechless Christ.” 


Time would fail to tell of Linton’s “ Torch-Dance of 
Liberty,” or of Massey’s “‘ Men of Forty-eight,’’ and there 
are many more—the utterance of men who spoke from 
the heart, knowing in their own lives what suffering was. 
But let us rather turn for a moment to the prose of a man 
who, also reared in hardship’s school, had learnt to suc- 
cour misery. Speaking at the time when Protection 
was biting and clawing the ground in the last death- 
struggle, and all men but the landlords hoped, Carlyle 
asked this question of the people :— 


“From much loud controversy, and Corn-law debating 
there rises, loud though inarticulate, once more in these years, 
this very question among others, Who made the Land of 
England? Who made it, this respectable English Land, wheat- 
growing, metalliferous, carboniferous, which will let readily 
hand over hand for seventy millions or upwards, as it here 
lies: who did make it? ‘We,’ answer the much-consuming 
Aristocracy; ‘We!’ as they ride in, moist with the sweat of 
Melton Mowbray: ‘It is we that made it, or are the heirs, 
assigns and representatives of those who did! ’—My brothers, 
You? Everlasting honor to you, then; and Corn-laws many as 
you will, till your own deep stomachs cry Enough, or some 
voice of Human pity for our famine bids you Hold!” 


So our fathers have told us, and we have forgotten. 
It is all very long ago, and the Protectionist says that 
times have changed. Certainly times have changed, 
and it was deliverance from Protection that changed 
them most. But if landowners have changed, if 
they are now more alien from the people, and richer 
from other sources than land, we have no reason to 
suppose them less greedy or more pitiful; nor can a 
nation live on the off-chance of pity. Seventy years ago 
the net encompassed the land. We have seen how the 
people suffered under its entanglement. In the sight 
of all, landowners and speculators are now spreading that 
net again. Are we to suppose the English people have 
not the hereditary instinct of sparrows to keep them 
outside its meshes! 
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THE ROMAN PARALLEL. 


THE modern world has all but lost that rhetorical habit in 
which our great-grandfathers used to indulge, of basing 
their politics upon classical parallels. Our demagogues 
do not pose as reincarnations of the Gracchi. Our ter- 
rorists do not talk of Brutus. Our Imperialists rarely 
remember the proud consciousness, so common at the 
close of the eighteenth century, that the achievements of 
Rome are a warning and example. Yet the enlargement 
of the canvas of history has, in fact, made such parallels 
more natural than they were in earlier genera- 
tions. Archaeology has pulled the four corners of the 
world together, and taught us to think rather in periods 
than in centuries. The lapse of time that divides us 
from the Punic wars is no greater than that which is 
covered by the rise and decay of the Minoan civilisation 
in Crete. We can dimly discern that the real epoch 
in that vast lapse of years was the passing of the age 
of bronze into an age of iron. We may suspect that to 
those who come after us and read our foreshortened 
annals under a few feet of accumulated refuse, the one 
significant fact in all the two thousand years which 
divide us from the rise of Roman dominion may be, 
neither the spread of Christianity nor the barbarian in- 
vasions, still less the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
but merely the use of electricity and steam. The “ an- 
cients ’’ in our contemporary view of world-history are 
nearer to us than they ever were to Montesquieu and 
Gibbon. Catastrophes have dwindled in the new per- 
spective into transient crises, isolated civilisations into 
continuous phases, and warring races take their stand 
in line like the torch-bearers of the Lucretian simile. 
Lord Cromer’s comparison between “ Ancient and 
Modern Imperalism,” in the address to the Classical 
Association which Mr. Murray has published in book 
form, is an invitation to take this wider outlook, and 
to think, not only “Imperially,’’ but “ historically.” 
We are midway in some process which will stretch far 
beyond our own day, only to figure in the chronicles of 
our race as one episode among the rest. 

Lord Cromer works out his parallel with considerable 
erudition. There is here and there a human touch 
which reminds us that the man who wrote these pages 
was himself the successor of the Ptolemies and the Galli 
who had sway before him on the Nile. But his conclu- 
sion is on the whole that there is no parallel at all, or 
at least no parallel between the Roman and the British 
Empires which conveys a lesson or authorises a prophecy. 
He rightly excludes the self-governing colonies from the 
comparison. It is our Asiatic and our African domi- 
nions, and more particularly India and Egypt, which 
stand to us in something resembling the relation which 
bound the provinces to Rome. 

Lord Cromer emphasises with an undue op- 
timism, the difference in spirit between the two rules. We 
have never, since the East India Company was brought un- 
der Parliamentary control, levied a direct tribute compar- 
able to that annual subsidy of wheat which Rome exacted 
from Egypt to feed her proletariat. Our pro-consuls have 
never, since the time of Warren Hastings, been accused 
of enriching themselves by extortion and corruption, 
and it would be difficult in the records of any modern 
Imperialism to find a parallel to the speech of that pro- 
vincial governor who told .a deputation of his subjects 
that he regreited only that he could not tax the air 
they breathed. But it would be hasty to conclude that 
the motive of financial exploitation is absent in our Im- 
perialism. Even under the Romans the contractor, 
the usurer, and the monopolist were commonly more for- 
midable than the governor who allied himself with them. 
The deliberate ruin of Indian industries for the conscious 
profit of English mills was the work rather of Parliament 
than of the Company. Statesmen and historians may 
affect to ignore the constant, silent pressure of the bond- 
holder, the investor, the contractor, the land speculator, 
the younger son, and the pensioner, but these are the 
interests which have made Imperialism the accepted 
creed alike of the City bank and the country house. 
Our bureaucrats may control these forces as the Romans 
did not, and see to it that for every payment and profit 








there shall be some corresponding service. But the 
financial motive behind Imperialism is none the less as 
potent in London as it was in Rome. ’ 

The real point at which any comparison breaks 
down is rather the second vital difference on which Lord 
Cromer insists—our failure as compared with the Romans 
to assimilate our subjects. The Gauls within a genera- 
tion of the conquest were talking Latin and giving to 
their sons the name of Caius Julius. Spain required but 
a few generations of Roman rule to breed a Seneca and 
a Martial. The evidence of inscriptions in North Africa 
points to frequent inter-marriage and the wholesale adop- 
tion of Roman names by men of Carthaginian or Numi- 
dian stock. In such conditions the sense of foreign 
conquest must have died out almost as soon as it was 
complete. Nothing of the kind has happened in India ; 
nor will it ever happen. There may be a sense in which 
French rule in Algeria or Annam is a little more genial 
than our own. The social separation may be a shade 
less absolute than it is in India. But in‘ no European 
dependency to-day is such an assimilation of conquered 
and conquerors thinkable as took place under the 
Romans. It is easy to tabulate the reasons of the differ- 
ence. The Romans were dealing either with peoples 
of Aryan stock as white as themselves, or with branches 
of the older Mediterranean race. Their easy polytheism 
scrupled at no interchange of gods. Neither color nor 
religion formed a barrier. Our conquests have con- 
fronted us with races which are obviously and physically 
distinct. They cannot, if they would, Anglicise them- 
selves by a change of name. They have, as the Gauls 
and Spaniards had not, an old and elaborate civilisation 
which does not disappear even when it appropriates our 
science and our politics. Above all, they have a religion 
which neither yields to ours, nor permits of the more 
intimate forms of social intercourse. It is quite possible 
that the Anglo-Indian civilian would never have con- 
sented to meet the “ natives ’’ on equal terms, even had 
they been Christians. But it is also true that no Indian 
or Egyptian Mohammedan would allow his daughter to 
marry an Englishman, and that no high-caste Hindoo 
would break bread in his house without a sense of im- 
purity and defilement. It would be interesting to follow 
Lord Cromer into his tentative speculations on the part 
which color has played in perpetuating this separation. 
We are inclined to think that color is rather the con- 
venient badge and symbol of the antagonism than its 
cause. Egyptians are often white, or even pallid, when 
the sun-burn wears off, yet to the average Englishman 
they are a “colored’’ race. Turks from such regions as 
Bagdad are commonly darker than Egyptians, yet the 
most Imperial Englishman is ready to treat them as 
“gentlemen ’’ and equals. Indians have at least fea- 
tures that betray our common racial origin ; the Japanese, 
though less dusky, are far more obviously of a totally 
alien stock. Yet, among Englishmen at least, the color 
line is so drawn as to include the Japanese and exclude 
the Indians. It is rather the pride of conquest than the 
insolence of color which makes the separation. But 
whatever its ultimate explanation may be, the fact of a 
hopeless and irremediable separation remains. Our Em- 
pire is never likely to resemble that of Rome, because 
we cannot or will not assimilate our subject races. The 
conquered came to Rome first as slaves, next as teachers 
and as literary men, then as generals, and in the end 
as Emperors. Our polity, for all its smooth phrases and 
more recent reforms, is still in practice based on the prin- 
ciple of keeping the conquered in their place. 

Lord Cromer’s answer to the question whether an 
Empire which teaches while it does not assimilate, which 
shares knowledge but monopolises power, can hope to 
be permanent, is rather less positive than we should 
have expected from him. He clearly looks forward to 
the ultimate emancipation of Egypt at some period be- 
yond our immediate horizon. To the question whether 
we can retain India he scarcely addresses himself. He 
argues rather that we must retain it, and even ought to 
retain it, though he looks forward to some extension of 
self-government apparently much beyond anything that 
is latent in Lord Morley’s reforms, though still consistent 
with the retention of our effective supremacy. These 
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things are on the knees of the gods. But while we are 
dealing in parallels, there are some further points which 
it is necessary to emphasise. It is true, as Lord Cromer 
insists, that our rule is incomparably milder, honester, 
and more beneficent than that of Rome can have been 
even in its better periods. But it is also true that we 
carry with us, wherever we go,a standard and a politica] 
ideal by which our rule even at its best is tried and 
found wanting. - When the Romans went to the Nile 
they went quite frankly for wheat ; they did not profess 
that they had gone there to teach the Egyptians to 
govern themselves. They carried with them into Gaul 
and Spain, first the teachings of the Stoics, and then 
the consolations of Christianity. Stoicism was a philo- 
sophy of acquiescence and quietism ; the early Christians 
taught passive obedience and a patient waiting for the 
Second Coming. Both creeds made for a humanitarian 
attitude, but neither made for revolt. We, on the con- 
trary, have sown the seeds of nationalism and militant 
democracy, and set our subjects to read, not Epictetus 
and Antoninus, but Burke and Mill. And that is only 
the beginning. India and Egypt are Radical and 
Nationalist to-day. To-morrow they may go, as the 
Georgians and even the Persians are already going, to 
Socialism for their political education. Nor can foreign 
rule under the modern State ever again be what it was 
from the time of the Romans up to the decline of the 
Manchester school. It was at its best and its worst 
merely an organisation for the preservation of order and 
peace. It left the greater part of life untouched. It 
ruled the market-place and the open road, but it entered 
neither the home nor the school nor the factory. To-day 
the State, in India as in England, abandons this external 
attitude, to assume a function constantly more intimate 
and pervading, takes charge of health, regulates the 
growth of youth, and makes the conditions under which 
the worker earns his daily bread. The Oriental was in- 
different to the drums and tramplings of his conquerors, 
primarily because his conquerors left his daily life 
alone. The village community and the theocratic 
church were for him the important realities, and they 
survived all previous conquests. Our work has been to 
make the State a fundamental factor in his life. <A 
Viceroy is not merely stronger than a Mogul; he rules 
and regulates where neither'a Roman governor nor an 
Asiatic tyrant attempted to interfere. The next two 
generations will decide whether a State so intimate and 
so pervading can continue to be foreign. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE ZOO. 


Ir is one of our regrets that we never saw the educated 
chimpanzee, Sally, when she held her At Homes in the 
London Zoological Gardens. There have been apes 
with greater accomplishments, but these are profes- 
sionals, highly crammed performers, while we shall 
always think of Sally as a lady who expanded like a 
flower in the serene atmosphere of home. Or, if a 
worse truth must be told, she wiled away her years of 
captivity by teaching herself the manners of her favorite 
keeper ; and she produced, like the French prisoner who 
made a complete model frigate out of mutton bones, a 
work of art that cannot be equalled in the professional 
workshops of the world. 

Lately, we asked a keeper in the present stately 
Apes’ House whether Micky, the senior chimpanzee 
there, had been taught any of the tricks that Sally 
knew. He shook his head, and told us that that kind 
of thing was not now allowed in the Gardens. He 
seemed to think of the education of an animal kept as a 
scientific exhibit as a sort of sacrilege, and as such 
perhaps it is considered by those in authority in 
Hanover Square. There is believed to be no mean 
between the elephant that stands on its head and the 
ape that amused visitors by stirring its tea with a spoon, 
and so the line has been drawn at the ape. Even the 
sea-lion has ceased to get up in a chair for its meals, 
though it must be confessed that the high diving in the 


sea-lions’ spacious new domain is far more entertaining 


than that was. 





It is not that the present secretary has an entire 
objection to performing animals. In the introduction 
to Mr. Carl Hagenbeck’s “ Beasts and Men,’’* Mr. 
Chalmers Mitchell writes: “I seldom lose an oppor- 
tunity of seeing exhibitions of performing animals,’ 
but he qualifies what might seem a strange avowal in 
one who has the guardianship of our Zoo by continuing : 
‘Equally seldom do I enjoy the performance for long, 
except, perhaps, in the case of sea-lions, who appear to 
me to enjoy what they are doing.’’ There seems, then, 
to be some ideal curriculum by means of which an 
animal should be enabled to show its trained intelligence 
without loss of dignity, and which might even become a 
feature of a collection like that at the London Zoological 
Gardens. There can, of course, be no question of loaded 
whips, hot plates, and the other tricks that disgraced 
the animal-trainer till Hagenbeck became a sort of 
animal Pestalozzi. That bad system was rooted in the 
time when even our children were submitted to a brutal 
coercion that defeated its own end—a terrific system 
that allowed for only a small and select survival of the 
fittest. There may still be cruel animal-trainers, as 
there are old-fashioned schoolmasters who would resort 
to the methods of Wackford Squeers if society did not 
watch them sharply. There are also impatient men 
who, against their better judgment, will spoil the lesson 
by striking unjustly. The knowledge is at least ours 
that the intelligence of the animal can best be reached 
and led out by means of kindness, and that rewards are 
a better stimulus than punishments. The ultimate 
punishment is expulsion from the class, and it is also 
an event that happens very early to an obviously un- 
suited animal, at any rate where the choice of substitutes 
is not too limited. 

It is remembered, however, that in the days of 
undoubted cruelty on the part of animal-trainers they 
one and all made pretension that it was “all done by 
kindness.’’ With his terrible instrument of reprisal 
disguised in tinsel, the lion-tamer seemed to put his 
charges through their tricks by dint of smiles and a 
noisy but harmless carriage whip. And there are 
sceptics to this day who go behind all appearances and 
protestations to the contrary, and suspect cruelty at the 
back of every result. The tricks of the stage animal 
seem too much outside the nature of the animals that 
perform them. They are founded, not on extensions of 
the animal intelligence, but impositions of a grotesque 
human demand. Even if cruelty has not produced such 
obedience, it is a cruel thing in itself to make an animal 
look so ridiculous. Whether it has been done by sugar 
or by red-hot bars, here is something as revolting in 
the animal as slavery in a human being, and it should 
be abolished for its own sake, without inquiry as to how 
it got there. It is an objection that rules out a large 
proportion of the circus programme. There is need 
for a committee of true animal-lovers to draw up an 
animals’ education code. 

But never, surely, will the animals at the Zoo be- 
come performing animals like those in Hagenbeck’s great 
collection at Stellingen? We agree. But there are 
other possibilities. The Crystal Palace is vacant, and it 
has already been suggested that these fine grounds may 
become a second Zoo for the two or three million people 
living within reach on the south side of the river. There 
are already living animals there—in cages—a kind of 
animal slum compared with what Hagenbeck provides 
for Hamburg at Stellingen. Some of the teachings of 
Germany have borne fruit at Regent’s Park, in the imita- 
tion rockery for sea-lions and mountain sheep, and in the 
out-door life given even to some of the sub-tropical 
animals and birds. Squirrels, once kept in tall roofed 
cages, are now in the open air, with short, unclimbable 
fences round them. Only a step is needed to enable 
visitors and lions to gaze at one another across an open 
ditch nicely calculated in depth and width to exceed the 
latter’s leaping powers. It is an arrangement that has 
not all the advantages in comparison with bars, but it 
is one of the notes of the new Zoo. Incidentally, the 
ditch can economically bound a larger area than can well 
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be covered in with bars, and thus ensures for these great 
and active beasts a better allowance of fresh air and 
exercise. 

It is in the interests of the animals rather than the 
public that we would suggest some measure of education 
in captivity.. Nothing is more painful than to see a 
large-limbed and splendid tiger monotonously pacing to 
and fro in a narrow cage. He knows the exact dimen- 
sions of his quarter-deck, puts down each pad in exactly 
the same place, turns at the same exact moment and with 
the same toss of the head or down-saw of the chin. And 
this is often all that he has to do, day after day for 
months and years, by way of exercise—the essential of 
continued life. He would be better off even jumping 
through hoops once or twice a day or in learning some 
other variant of his monotonous tramp. The wolves 
can make a better appeal through that pampered friend 
of man, the dog. The town dog that has no rats or rab- 
bits to run after is taught to take the artificial exercise 
of fetching sticks from a pond or playing hide-and-seek 
with the children in the park. In the house he learns to 
fetch slippers, to make conventional appeal for food, and 
in many other ways to “ perform ’’ for a master who can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be said to exercise 
the cruelties of a trainer. We knew (alas! he is no more), 
a terrier that had learned to spell coffee with six barks, 
chocolate with nine, and express other wishes by means 
of similar conventions. Behind bars, like a Dingo at 
the Zoo, he would have worn holes in the floor by the 
precise setting down of his paws, as he walked one eternal 
circuit round a cage. 

There are just three states of animal more or less 
available for study towards an understanding of the 
animal universe—the wild animal, the stuffed animal, 
and the animal in a cage. The stuffed animal is almost 
as interesting and as instructive as the animal in a small 
cage. In the wild, we can learn what a being becomes 
by force of constant and age-long circumstance. In a 
cage, we might learn what kind of an intelligence it has 
with which to respond to new circumstances. Almost in 
spite of every wish of ours to the contrary, all the animals 
in the Zoo tend to become performing animals. Each 
bear learns its own method of attracting the buns of 
visitors. The bear in the pit, too lazy to climb its pole, 
has an engaging way of lolling like an old man and 
getting buns thrown into its lap. Another stands up 
and opens its mouth, another rattles a bar like a dinner 
bell, a third plays the tambourine with atin dish. Sodo 
the others perform, from the elephant to the squirrel, 
getting, no doubt, much benefit besides the doubtful one 
of varied food out of the excitement and interest of this 
manner of life. The sea-lions dive and field and race for 
their food; why may not those superb leapers, the 
jaguars, give similar exhibitions? We believe that the 
monkeys are quite glum and miserable when there are 
no human spectators in the monkey-house. It is 
thoroughly well known that the chimpanzee cannot live 
in captivity without a human friend. An hour’s school- 
ing every day would do many an animal captive a world 
of good, and add to the scientific value of many an ex- 
hibit. The dwellers in the Zoo have suffered an incal- 
culable and, on the whole, unjustifiable robbery. One 
method of restoration is obvious enough, the enlargement 
of their liberty to the utmost extent possible to us. 
May it not be that there is another, the enriching of 
their lives by means of novel occupation, the guiding of 
their energies into channels of new scope and, above all, 
some measure of that human companionship that has 
made the lot of the dog not only tolerable but happy? 








Short Studies. 


THE BASIS OF THE WAGE. 


Tue oblong envelope stuck over the edge of the breakfast 
tray, looking very white against the coarse greyness of 
the cloth. 

The woman moved forward swiftly from the door, 





| door, frowning, and crossed to the bench. 
| seven,’’ she muttered to the first girl in the row. 


| she sighed. 







and grabbed it, picking feverishly at the flap. The en- 
velope fluttered to the thready carpet, as she peered at 
the few typewritten lines, frowning to overcome the 
momentary spasm in her eyes. After she had read the 
letter she sat down in front of the tray, smiling a little. 

She ate a little bread-and-butter, and sipped at a 
large cup of tea; but she kept looking at the letter beside 
her, reading it over and over again; and very soon she 
got up from the table. For a little while she stood 
staring at a remnant of pattern at the edge of the carpet, 
then she crossed suddenly to the mantelpiece, and looked 
into the mirror, which was covered with little brown 
spots. She frowned at the oblique hollows in her cheeks, 
and then into the reflection of her tired eyes. Presently 
she turned away and left the room. 

When she returned, dressed to go out, the landlady 
was taking away the tray. 

The woman spoke hurriedly from the doorway. “ At 
last, I’ve had a reply; it’s the last I answered—the 


| cashier one.”’ 


The landlady stood, pressing the tray against her 
waistband ‘I said you’d get one soon; and you would 
fret.”’ 

The woman’s forehead wrinkled. 

“Oh, I krow,’’ continued the landlady, “it isn’t 
nice owing people money, and London isn’t the best place 
to do it in neither, especially when you’re alone in the 
world.’’ Then she made a move to pass out. “ Well, 
anyway, I ’ope you'll be successful; then it will be 
all right.’” She moved towards the door. 

The woman was examining a pair of stained gloves, 
finger by finger. She looked up. “I hope so. But 
I’ve only been told to call so far. Thank you all the 
same, Mrs. Bassett.’’ 

The landlady turned at the open door. ‘ Oh, you'll 
stand a good chance against most of them, I know,” she 
announced, “though there’s sure to be a lot.” 

“T’m afraid so,’’ murmured the woman, as the 
landlady left the room. 

As the clock of a church was striking ten, the 
woman stood in the gloomy entrance passage of a big 
block of offices, reading the rows of names painted on 
the wall. Men and women, hurrying into the build- 
ing, jostled past her. With a slow movement of her 
eyes she read from the top to half way down the wall; 
then she turned, walked along the passage, and went up 


| the stone stairs. 


On the second floor she hesitated in front of a 
double, glass-panelled swing-door. Her chin went up 
with a little jerk as she suddenly stepped forward and 
pushed in. 

On the left side, on a long bench, sat four girls who 
eyed her as she entered. She glanced at them and 
crossed to the counter, standing there gazing at the 
bowed heads of several men who sat writing at a long, 
high desk. While she waited, a girl came through a 
door in the partition on the right, made a little grimace 


| of disappointment at the row on the bench, and passed 
| out through the swing-door. 


“ Next! ’’ called out a youth, coming to the counter 
and looking at the girls. 

The girl next the counter got up. 

The youth eyed the woman, carelessly. “ Adver- 
tisement? Over there, please.’’ He nodded towards 


| the bench ; then he returned behind the partition. 


The woman sat down on the end of the bench away 


| from the counter. 


After awhile the girl flounced out from the partition- 
“Nine to 


“Next!’’ called out the youth from behind the 
partition. ' 

The first girl got up. ‘‘ Nine to seven! Oh, dear!’ 
She smoothed down her short brown skirt 
and pushed up her hair off her forehead with a quick 
movement of her hands; then she passed through the 
partition-door. 

The woman examined her gloved hands, back and 
front, gazed at the movements of the clerks at the high 
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desk, eyed the two girls next the counter, furtively ; but 
she kept glancing every now and then at the partition. 

So she sat waiting and watching. 

As a girl came out through the partition, the 
youth called out, and the next girl went in; each time 
the woman moved one place nearer to the counter. At 
last she sat next to it. 

Two more girls came in through the swing-door, one 
after the other, looked round, saw the woman on the 
bench, and came and sat down. While the woman was 
looking at them, the partition-door swung open. The last 
girl came out, staring blindly ahead. Her under lip 
trembled a little. 

“Next!’’ called out the youth. ‘Quickly, 
please! ”’ 

The woman jumped up off the bench and went 
through. 

“ Straight along the passage to the door at the end,” 
said the youth, half-turning from a row of speaking-tubes 
on the other side of the partition. 

The woman nodded and moved swiftly along. At 
the door she hesitated; then her shoulders heaved 
slightly ; she knocked and entered. 

“Name?’’ asked a voice from behind a desk. 
“ Please come forward.”’ 

The woman moved up to the side of the desk. 
““ Madge Blenkinsop,”’ she replied. 

“ Blenkinsop, Blenkinsop,’’ repeated the man, turn- 
ing a bundle of papers clipped together at the corner. 
‘“ Blenkinsop, right,’’ he added} without looking up. 

The woman watched him as he read her application. 

The man looked up; he leaned back in his chair and 
eyed her with a long searching stare. The woman looked 
at him, shifted her position, and looked away. 

The man continued to stare. ‘“ Age?’’ he asked. 

The woman looked back at him. “I’m twenty- 
eight,’’ she answered. 

“H’m. Done anything since this?’’ The man 
tapped the typewritten testimonials with the back of his 
fingers. 

“T haven’t been able to get anything,’ 
woman. 

“H’m,”’ repeated the man. “ You’re a bit old.”’ 
Then his voice changed to a sing-song utterance. 
“Cashier at our Camden-road Depot; nine to seven; 
twelve and sixpence a week; black dress.’’ He looked 
up at the woman. 

Her eyes clouded; and she looked down into the 
man’s face, her forehead puckering. “ Twelve and six- 
pence,’’ she repeated. 

“Yes; twelve and six,’’ said the man, “and I’ve 
had about two hundred replies.’’ Then his voice soft- 
ened, as he watched the blank look on the woman’s face. 
“You see, we expect our employees to be living at home. 
You are living at home, I suppose? ’’ 

The woman was staring away at the wall ; she looked 
down at him with a jerk. “I beg your pardon,” she 
said, hurriedly. 

“T asked you whether you were living at home,’’ 
said the man. 

The woman nodded her head quickly several times, 
and swallowed, as if she had a lump in her throat; then 
she spoke quite slowly. ‘‘ Yes; I am living at home.’’ 

“ That’s all right, then,’’ said the man, moving in his 
chair. “ You can start next Monday; 264a, Camden- 
road. Be there at nine. Good-day.’’ He nodded at 
the woman, and turned to a speaking-tube by his desk. 

“Thank you very much. Good-day, Sir,’’ said the 
woman in a low voice. Then she turned and moved 
towards the door, walking slowly. 


, 
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Wetters to the Editor. 








LIBERALS IN IRELAND. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Mr. W. J. Johnston, in your number of January 
1st, writes a reply to my criticism of the previous week. I 
certainly cannot complain of the tone and good temper in 





which he defends the tertium quid of Irish parties. I would 
very much regret that anything I wrote should be construed 
as placing obstacles in the way of those who are uniting in 
the advance towards higher ideals of democratic government 
in Ireland, and, above all, I would regret that words of mine 
could be interpreted as reflections on any religious body. 
What I have striven for in season and out of season for 
many years, is for the abolition of the political and sectarian 
tests that cripple a career of merit in Ireland. In common 
with the Nationalists throughout the country, I have advo- 
cated a policy of fair play for all sections, and in this way 
have waged war largely in the interests of Irish Noncon- 
formists. I have spoken and written in strong terms against 
the formation of any organisation that perpetuates a system 
of government by jobbery, because I believe that such a 
system closes the door of advancement to the talented chil- 


dren of humble citizens, and in Ireland such a system must _ 


wreak most injury upon my native fellow countrymen. It 
has done so. It continues to do so. As far as in me lies, 
I shall struggle to stop it. I have not only noted, but I 
have fully appreciated, the history of Ulster politics in recent 
years. Events there have shown how the spoils system 
develops clique within clique. The Ulster Nonconformists 
were foolish enough to tie themselves to the anti-Irish 
faction in 1886. Fourteen years later they were complaining, 
with every appearance of truth, that while they bore the 
burden of the anti-Irish battle, in the division of the spoils 
the Nonconformist Unionists were given almost as small a 
share as the Popish Nationalists. It was this that originated 
the Unionist secession that commenced in 1900, and the 
split was assisted by the land question which affected a 
multitude of agricultural Nonconformists. I regret, when 
these people became sensible of the fact that they were being 
victimised by the official ascendency, that they did not make 
common cause with their Nationalist neighbors, and did not 
seek to strengthen the Irish Party in their fight for fair 
play. The Ulster Nonconformists endeavored to form a 
second Unionist Party to fight the Tories for the privilege of 
dominating the Irish. In other words, oppressed by one 
ascendency, they aimed at substituting another for it. It 
suited the Nationalists to foster this split. Proverbially, 
the falling out of the two sets of spoliators should have 
afforded an opportunity for the country to come by its own. 
I fear, however, that there is visible in the conflict very 
little advance towards the democratic ideal of equal oppor- 
tunities for all classes upon their merits. Whoever won in 
this contest, we Irishmen were to be no better off than before. 
The fact that the dissentients from the official Orange Party 
ultimately assumed the name of “ Liberals,’’ did not advance 
the matter. One might call a tortoise a kangaroo for a 
long time before the animal would hop. 

Mr. Johnston confirms my statement that it was in 1905 
that the present body was formed. That, as far as I can 
see, is not an Ulster organisation. I have never been able 
to discover what is its policy. Are its members Home 
Rulers? Many of them, to my knowledge, are not. In 
spite of the Prime Minister's declaration, some of the 
“Liberal”? candidates in Ulster are disclaiming Home Rule. 
Mr. Johnston tells us that Home Rule is not an essential 
tenet of the creed of Irish Liberalism. How a party with 
unsettled convictions on this point can be trusted to advise 
anyone on Irish affairs surpasses my understanding. Are 
they then united on the Budget? They are not. Many of 
them would vote against it. If they are not without prin- 
ciple, surely they should be able to state their principles. I 
said, and I see no reason to doubt it, that they band them- 
selves together to seek to procure by political intrigue the 
appropriation of public offices that should be awarded to 
merit. It is certain that many subscribers are secured on 
this basis, and that a number of gentlemen of the most 
divergent political opinions appear on its platform in the 
expectation of using the organisation for their personal 
advancement. In everything, except in name, the workers 
of the new party imitate the Tories. 

We Nationalists complain of this with reason. It is 
an obstacle to uniting all classes in pursuit of the common 
good that the Government at Westminster should farm out 
Irish patronage to any clique. There is no use depreciating 
the men who succumb to the system. The Irish cause is 
deprived of the services of many men of ability, especially 
in my own profession, who find that they cannot as 
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Nationalists compete for recognition against the most in- 
competent followers of the patronage-mongers. Money 
becomes an unpleasant factor in politics. Attempts are 
openly made to supplement by cheque deficiency of other 
claims. The standard of public life is degraded in the 
example set by the maintenance of such methods in the dis- 
tribution of important offices. 

I am sorry that Mr. Johnston is not able to correct my 
deductions as to the patronage policy of his new party, and 
I gather from the letter of a “ Nonconformist Liberal ” in 
your issue of this week, that he does not dissent from that 
policy which certainly has aroused my wrath, although I 
am hot aware that it has excited my jealousy. I do not 
suppose that anyone with the smallest knowledge of Irish 
affairs can suggest that I am attacking political patronage, 
because I cannot command political influence on my own 
behalf. The suggestion would be true in the sense that we 
Nationalists undertake not to trade on our politics. Have 
the Irish Liberals any such precept for themselves ?— 
Yours, &c., 

A. M. Surrivan. 

Allone House, Dublin, 

January 10th, 1910. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS AND THE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
recommended a form of prayer for the benefit of all electors 
of Members of Parliament, so that they may make choice 
of fit persons to serve in the Great Council of the Nation. 
In this prayer the archbishops declare that the vote is 
a “trust,” and I doubt if anyone will dissent from that 
view. As a nonconforming member of the Church of 
England, I desire to express the doubt which I feel as to the 
use of this prayer having the effect which the archbishops 
manifestly intend. I am led to thie doubt by the conduct 
of the Spiritual Peers on the Budget in the House of Lords. 
I assume that the individual members of the episcopacy 
regard their votes there as trusts, and also that before voting 
these twenty-six righteous men used prayer somewhat similar 
to that which the archbishops now recommend to be used 
by the commonalty. If this be so, then apparently their 
supplications did not avail much, and indeed had quite 
an undesired effect. Of the twenty-six right reverend 
fathers in God who had the trust of a vote, twenty-one did 
not execute their trust. They went not up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty. They may have been power- 
ful in prayer, but they stopped at prayer. Do the arch- 
bishops desire an overwhelming majority of the electors for 
Members of Parliament not to record their votes? Is the 
mugwump or arm-chair politician to be our example of per- 
fection? On the other hand five Spiritual Peers voted, and 
the record reads like a football score. Archbishops: For 
the Budget, 1; against, 0. Bishops: For the Budget, 3; 
against, 1. Of those who vote for Members of Parliament 
in the coming contests, do the archbishops desire a similar 
overwhelming majority in favor of the Budget? If not, 
are they prudent in recommending the use of this prayer ?— 
Yours, &c., 

J. Fretcner Litre. 

1, Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

January 12th, 1910. 





RICHARD COBDEN ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—-We are all aware of the part which Free Trade has 
played in the public life of England during the past century 
and of the association with it of the name of Richard Cobden, 
but few are aware that at this early period his convictions 
on the subject of women’s suffrage were very definite. In 
1845, in Covent Garden Theatre, he addressed one of the 
largest audiences during the Anti-Corn Law Agitation in these 
words: “There are many ladies, I am happy to say, present. 
Now, it is a very anomalous and singular fact that they 
cannot vote themselves, and yet they have a power of con- 
ferring votes on other people. I wish they had the fran- 
chise, for they would often make a much better use of it than 
their husbands.” Again, in a speech in the House of 
Commons on July 6th, 1848, he narrated a conversation 





“with a gentleman who was engaged in drawing up the 
Charter.” This was, no doubt, Francis Place, who asked 
Cobden to support universal suffrage on the ground of prin- 
ciple. He replied: “If it is a principle that a man shall 
have a vote because he pays taxes, why should not also a 
widow who pays taxes, and is liable to serve as churchwarden 
and overseer, have a vote for member of Parliament?” 

In 1860 Mr. Cobden, still adhering to his convictions 
in a letter to his friend Mr. Joseph Parkes, the father of 
Bessie Raynor Parkes, now Madame Belloc, who is still 
living, says: ‘“ My doctrine is that, in proportion as physical 
force declines in the world, and moral power acquires the 
ascendant, women will gain in the scale. Christianity and 
its doctrines, though not yet coming up to its own standard 
in practice, did more than anything since the world began 
to elevate women. The Quakers have acted Christianity, 
and their women have approached nearer to an equality with 
the other sex than any of the descendants of Eve. I am 
always laboring to put down physical force and substitute 
something better, and therefore I consider myself a fellow- 
laborer with your daughter in the cause of Women’s Rights.” 

You Free Traders are doubtless also followers of Mr. 
Cobden in all the good ideals which he upheld. Amongst 
those stands pre-eminent the great principle that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. 

At the last election, representatives of the housewife’s 
industry—one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
all industries—worked hard to return a Free Trade 


Government to power. Without doubt, it was the 
women of England who, mindful of the days of the 
hungry ‘forties, knew that for them Protection meant 


less spending power in the family and home. Now 
is your opportunity to second women in their righteous en- 
deavor to obtain citizenship, and thus secure their support 
in the present struggle for the constitutional rights of the 
English people.—Yours, &c., 
Jane CospEn Unwin. 
Heyshott, Sussex, 
January 10th, 1910. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—There is a single sentence in Mr. Sidney Low’s 
generous review of my book, “Broken Earthenware,” to 
which it is necessary that I make reply ; but before referring 
to this sentence and furnishing my answer, pray permit me 
to express my gratitude to Mr. Low for his brilliant and un- 
derstanding notice of my book. 

Mr. Low says that I am on insecure ground when I issue 
a challenge to science to perform miracles of “ conversion ”’ ; 
and he refers me to a subject with which I happen to be 
well acquainted, medical hypnotism. Now, it is as true that 
hypnotism can occasionally turn an almost dipsomaniac, 
if he desire to be saved, into a teetotaller, as that Salvation 
Army conversion can turn a similar drunkard or a sensual 
monster into a saint. But, the immense difference! Science 
cures a malady; conversion creates a soul. Mr. Low’s 
criticism, in fact, underlines the chief contention of my 
book. I say that science can save a man from himself, 
but cannot give him the impulse to save others. The whole 
wonder and the chief beauty of conversion, under the Chris- 
tian influence, is that it renders fair what was foul, and 
afterwards creates in the converted and cleansed soul a re- 
sistless passion for saving other souls which are yet sunk 
in degradation and despair. 

I do not think that it is either fair or wise to make a 
comparison between the mad and unreasoning fanaticism 
of the Mahdi’s followers with the quiet, self-sacrificing, and 
most gentle tenderness of those Salvationists, men and 
women, who, without sounding a trumpet before them, devote 
their days and nights to nursing the sick, to comforting the 
sorrowful, and to saving the lost, in neighborhoods of horror 
and contagion. Mr. Low may account on physical grounds 
for the mental disturbance at the moment of “ conversion,”’ 
but who of us will dare to attempt on purely human grounds 
an explanation for the beauty and the sublime devotion of 
the after-life ?—Yours, &c., 

Harorp Becsie. 

Carbis Bay, S.0O., 

January 12th, 1910. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sirn,—There are many points of interest raised by Mr. 
Sidney Low in his article on “ religious conversion,” in your 
last number. Mr. Low has before him Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
records of a number of conversions in a slum district of 
London, and he acknowledges the marvellous reforms which 
are spoken of, most of them, as he notes, being from 
alcoholism and other forms of extreme sensual indulgence. 
And he then proceeds towards a conclusion which, from the 
point of view of religion, is of a most seriously sceptical 
character. For he equates these changes with the changes 
due to mental suggestion and hypnotism. The point of these 
latter changes is that there is not any real object before the 
mind of the experient ; there are only internal perturbations of 
his own being—even when these are induced by suggestions 
coming from other people, and therefore originating exter- 
nally to the patient, they are not really objective, ¢.g., if a 
hypnotiser suggests that the patient is a King or the Lord 
Mayor and should behave more becomingly, the influence 
takes place, although the patient is neither of these exalted 
personages. But in many cases the suggestions are quite 
self-made, and have no external existence in any shape or 
form. Now it is Mr. Low’s contention that the conversions 
from alcoholism by the preaching of a Divine promise of 
forgiveness and spiritual help are quite parallel to the above, 
and would take place even if such promise is quite fictional ; 
in short, that false beliefs are as effective as true ones in 
producing mental reformation. 

This contention is a very common one in our time, 
especially with people connected with medical studies or 
taking interest in psychological inquiries. Psychology is 
taken as capable of giving full and complete answer to the 
problems of reality. It would be a very serious difficulty 
in the way of establishing religious truth if this contention 
were valid. For it cuts away the real veracity of the ex- 
perience to which religious thought makes its appeal, and 
closes the gate against all reference to God and to our 
relationship with Him. 

I trust that this momentous subject will be discussed 
in your pages. For myself, I offer this counter-statement : 
that a revolution in the soul which is to be of a healthy 
and a permanent kind can be effected only by rescuing the 
mind from fictions and from its own unaided efforts for self- 
guidance by placing it in contact with the real spiritual 
order of the universe. I maintain that in a healthy state 
the mind is never self-fed, so to speak ; it knows the difference 
between its own creations and realities, between its own 
power, and lack of power, and the power which surrounds 
it, and on which it can draw for support. It may from 
time to time be misled by its own fancies or be despondent 
in its times of weakness; but over a long course of years 
and through a continued course of experience, health, insight, 
and vigor can come only from contact with what is real. 

Now, the conversions on which religion relies are not 
simply sudden changes taken apart from the subsequent 
history of the converted men and women, but those in which 
we have before us records of subsequent health, vigor, and 
happiness. The records of religion abound with instances of 
men who, after conversion, have been so unquestionably 
healthy, so notably sane, and so eminently vigorous, that 
we acclaim them as types of what man is capable of being. 
For example, I can think of no healthier and stronger types 
of human character in quite humble circumstances of life 
than those recorded in the “Lives of the Early Methodist 
Preachers’’; veritable leaders of men among the strong 
characters of England from the Yorkshire dales to the miners 
of Cornwall in the eighteenth century. If these, and others 
like them, were merely subjects of fictional suggestions, 
whether induced by John Wesley or evoked in their own 
minds, on a par with hypnotised patients recalled from 
mental alienation by Charcot and his assistants, we seem in 
face of the grim conclusion that there are fictions more effec- 
tive of sanity and vigor, more beneficent for individual souls 
and for social welfare generally, than reality itself. We 
should have to accept the strange conclusion that the un- 
converted men who accept as the only truth that they are 
morally failures and wrecks, left to themselves for all hope 
of reform, are ina superior position to those who lend them- 
selves to the influence of fictitious suggestions, either 
generated by their own fancies or imposed on them by the 





will of other people. This would indeed be an abandonment 
of all belief in the rationality of the universe. 

We grant that minds under delusion or in hysterical or 
abnormal nervous situations can be rescued by the interven- 
tion of baseless suggestions for the moment; but that they 
can settle down into permanent sanity unless they are pre- 
sently brought into contact with realities is neither probable 
nor proved. And I affirm that the conversion of men from 
moral degradation, or simply from weakness of will or from 
poverty of moral ideals, into men of high aims and of well- 


‘knit moral constitution, takes place precisely because they 


are rescued from a realm of self-delusion and self-dependence, 
full of fictions, deceits, and vanities, and placed within a 
realm of highest reality by the moral order of the universe. 
In effecting solid and permanent conversions, religions—for 
it is not. only Christianity which is concerned—are all of 
them effective, because they bring to bear some truths about 
the Divine order of the world, and place converted souls in 
the light of these truths, and under the influence of the Spirit 
which is the source and the essence of reality itself. 

There are other considerations to be brought to bear 
against Mr. Low’s contention. I hope that your readers 
will not fail to accept your invitation to the discussion of 
this widely-prevalent tendency to abandon trust in that 


‘ rationality of the universe on which true religion takes its 


stand.—Yours, &., 
A. CaLDECOTT. 
King’s College, London, 
January 6th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 


Sir,—There is a suggestive analogy to the psychology 
of conversion in Aristotle’s “ Ars Poetica.’’ There he tells 
us that the two conditions of a good drama are Anagnorisis 
(recognition) and Peripeteia (revolution). In a perfect 
drama such as the “ Oedipus Tyrannus” these two coincide. 
At the turning-point in the play Oedipus recognises himself 
for what he really is—the murderer of his father (dvayvwpicis) 
—-and his circumstances and character undergo a revolution 
(wepiréreia), as we see in the “ Oedipus Coloneus.”’ 

So in a real conversion: A man recognises himself as 
ruined and guilty, and through that self-knowledge begins 
to know God; his character and often his circumstances 
are revolutionised. Conversion is the recognition and 
revolution which changes life from a chaotic and often a 
filthy dream into a well-ordered drama in which not self, 
but Christ, is the protagonist, and the best way to understand 
conversion is to be converted: odddi vapxnpopot, mavpa de 
3.iyyu.—Yours, &c., 

C. F. 

January 12th, 1910 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—Mr. Low asks how we shall explain the psychology 
of conversion, and he proceeds to answer his own question. 
He says that it is the power of suggestion and hypnotism 
which turns criminals and degenerates to habits of decency, 
order, and honest living. I venture to think that Mr. Low 
is mistaken in attributing conversion to the power of sug- 
gestion. There are many in every class of society who have 
‘xperienced conversion, and who are prepared to affirm that 
the force by which the change is wrought is the power of 
personality. Suggestion is doubtless the first step, but sug- 
gestion acts on the mind. while the influence of personality 
operates on the soul. In other words, it is the influence of 
the living personality of Jesus Christ on the life of the in- 
dividual that causes the change and produces character and 
a mind in approximation to the mind of Christ. 

In the cases of the criminal, drunkard, and bully, con- 
version is explained by the same power—life-giving spiritual 
contact with God himself—but here the way is opened for 
that influence to operate by powerful suggestion, sometimes 
of a sensational and emotional nature. We find countless 
cases of conversion in the Salvation Army meetings and in 
the churches of all denominations, whether Nonconformist, 
Anglican, or Roman. But the force behind the change is 
the same in all cases. It is the vitalising power of per- 
sonality operating on the soul of man. And what power can 
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be more regenerating and more permanently illuminating than 
continuous living intercourse with Jesus Christ who is surely 
the Son of God ?—Yours, &c., 
C. Lyatt Cotte 
Warren Drive, New Brighton, 
January 3rd, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sim,—The article of Mr. Sidney Low greatly impressed 
me. Conversions have all the fascination of mystery for 
the psychologist. As a scientist he is obliged to face them 
precisely as he has to face the mental phenomena of the child, 
the eccentric, the insane, the hypnotised subject, &c. Any 
facts of the human mind, be they normal or abnormal, must 
find a place within the region which he explores. The 
most daring explorer in this region comes often to a sudden 
halt by reason of the difficulties lying across his path. 
Thanks to the concentrated attention bestowed in recent 


years on the abnormal phases of the mind, and the labors of | 


the psychical Research Society, much fresh light has been 
shed on this dark region. Professors Starbuck and James 


amongst others have done much in directing attention to the | 


subject of conversions. On strictly psychological grounds 
neither these authors nor anybody else have succeeded in 
tracing them to their exact cause. 
less a problem. To refer them to “suggestion,” or to the 
operation of the subconscious self, does not bring us much 
nearer the problem. What takes place in the mind of the 
convert Professor James would seem to regard “as results 
of the tension of subliminal memories reaching bursting- 
point.”” (Varieties, p. 236.) Furthermore, he says: “If 
the grace of God miraculously operates, it probably operates 
through the subliminal door, then. But just how anything 
operates in this region is still unexplained.” (Varieties, 
p. 270.) He appears to think that the subconscious self 
is the mediating term between the Self and God (p. 511). 


They remain more or 


It would no doubt simplify the problem if all conver- | 


sions were alike; but they are not alike. Conversions are 
endless in their variety. _ Moreover, as a word, conversion 
is variously applied, and we are apt to confound meanings 
and things. From a loose use of the word we make a class 
of converts who only resemble one another in a few things, 
and, perhaps, the least important things “All is not 
gold that glitters.” The slum “converts,” the patriotic 
converts of Japan, hypnotised converts, and Charcot’s 
hysterical women, reveal certain common elements as the 
result of their conversion. But is there no fundamental 
difference between the Salvation Army converts and the 
others named? I believe there is. 

The power which converted the slum drunkards and 
debauchees twenty centuries ago converted St. Paul, who had 
not been a drunkard, “but was blameless in the eye of the 
law,” and who wrote so profound and intellectual a letter 
as the Epistle to the Romans. 

The same power, through St. Paul’s ministry, converted 
the matter-of-fact Roman and the wise Greek. This power 
must be something unique. I fully agree with Mr. Begbie 
that only, religion can bring about real conversion. To 
co-ordinate religion with hypnotism and patriotism would 
be convenient, no doubt, in a scientific interest; and no 
objection could be urged against such arrangement, were it 
shown that religious conversion is not essentially different 
from a mere naturalistic process, such as hypnotic “ conver- 
sion.” But are not the conversions which Mr. Begbie de- 
scribes something other and higher than a naturalistic 
process? In other words, are they not miracles of grace? 

Mr. Low concludes his excellent article thus: “We may 
believe in miracles, but we ought not to expect them.’’ My 
answer is that we do believe in miracles ; and, somehow, we 
cannot do without them.—Yours, &c., 

James Evans 
(Presbyterian Minister) 
7, Bowen Terrace, Brecon, 
January 13th, 1910. 


, 


“WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—At the close of your article on “ What We Are 
Fighting For” in Tae Nation of 8th inst., you commiserate 





the unfortunate parents of sons, who see some form of com- 
pulsory military training before their boys. But are you 
sure you rightly gauge the feelings of the modern father and 
mother on this question ? 

In the days of our fathers the individual citizen looked 
for very little from the State, and felt that he owed 
correspondingly little. The ideal was perfectly consistent. 
A man educated his sons at his own expense, fed and clothed 
them till they were self-supporting, and had no one else to 
look to, to support him without dishonor in his old age. 
The State had done little more for him than to let him grow— 
like Topsy—so was it not enough if he rather grudgingly 
paid the taxes necessary for the upkeep of an army and navy 
of hirelings to defend the State? 

Now, however, everything is changed. Our sons will 
be educated at the expense of the State, they will be fed at 
school at the expense of the State, and booted too, if we 
parents but take to drink or get into trouble. Their 
interests as workmen will be protected by the State to a 
degree which their grandfathers would have considered 
oppression, they will be relieved by the State of responsibility 
for our old age, and will be assured of pensions themselves in 
their declining years. 

And yet you, sir, expect us, the State-assisted parents 
of the State-fostered children, to grudge it if our sons are 
required in return to train themselves to defend the State 
in times of urgent danger. If this be the teaching of 
modern Liberalism, I confess I am disappointed. It can 
produce but a poor, mean-spirited race of men, and, as you 
truly observe, “every country gets the government it 
deserves.”” There are some of us, however, who have a 
different ideal for our sons.—Yours, &c., 

‘A MotTHER oF Sons.” 

January llth, 1910. 

[Free service to the land of one’s birth is one thing ; 
conscription is another.—Ep., Natron. ] 


THE INDIAN POLICE 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 





Sir,—May I point out, with reference to your article 
on the character of the Indian Police, that the sentence of 
imprisonment for life on Mr. Savanbad was not, and could 
not have been, passed by Mr. Jackson. His connection 
with the case was that he committed the man for trial before 
the Sessions Court, where the prisoner was convicted and 
sentenced. A Sessions Judge has no executive duties, and 
no connection with the police administration. You will 
find the fact stated in the “ Bombay Gazette” of December 
25th, and as for the law you may take it from me, as an old 
Sessions Judge.—Yours, &c., 

F.C. C 

January 10th, 1910. 


LONDON LIBRARY SUBJECT-INDEX. 
T, the Editor of THE NATION 





Sir,—Mr. Seccombe’s admirable article on Dr. Hagberg 
Wright’s Subject-Index of the London Library must needs 
he highly appreciated by all who are associated with the 
t.ondon Library. But there are in Mr. Seccombe’s article 
one or two inadvertencies which it seems desirable to correct 

Mr. Seccombe says that he has looked in vain for 
Hudson’s works under the heading “ Birds.’’ As a matter 
of fact, one of Hudson’s books appears under the general 
heading “ Birds,”’ while three others appear under the head- 
ing “ Birds, England.” 

Your article asserts that the names Thierry and Vino- 
gradoff are missing under the heading of “History of 
England,” whereas Thierry’s work is noticed, not only under 
the general entry, “ England, History,” but under the special 
headings, “England, History, 450-1066. Anglo-Saxons, &c. 
(later works),” “Norman Conquest, Northmen, and 
Normans,”’ and “ William I. of England.” 

Professor Vinogradoff’s books are to be found under the 
the headings “ England, Social Life,” “ Feudalism,” “Land, 
Fngland,”’ and “ Manors.” 

Thackeray, the absence of whose namo from the heading 
* Dandies” is deplored by Mr. Seccombe, duly appears there. 
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Mr. Seccombe’s remark that “ Military History” is 
scantily represented may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that he has overlooked the two headings, “ Army” 
and “ Regimental History,’’ which, in very liberal detail, 
supplement the general entry. 

The library unfortunately lacks the work by Le Clercq, 
which your reviewer misses from the entry “ Mauritius.” 

The preliminary “ Notes’’ explain that works of fiction 
have been deliberately omitted from the Subject-Index, and 
are only included in the “ Authors’ Catalogue.”” Thies regula- 
tion explains Mr. Seccombe’s failure to find Erckmann- 
Chatrian noticed in the Subject-Index under the heading 
“ Alsace-Lorraine.’’—Yours, &c., 

A MemBER of THE LonpON LiBrary CoMMITTEE. 

January llth, 1910. 





THE MANNERS OF THE PEERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—As an old-fashioned Tory who reads your journal, 
chiefly, I must confess, for the sake of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
articles, appearing at too infrequent intervals, I beg the 
courtesy of your columns to protest against the extraordinary 
hendiadys, “their etable-talk and their Eton manners.” 

These words occur in an article headed, “Our Lost 
Romance,” a contribution which, in my amateur judgment, 
is too flamboyant and not wholly free from class prejudice. 
Hitherto I could never have imagined anyone penning such 
an expression of opinion. 

I consider, sir, that Eton is one of our greatest institu- 
tions, and that every right-minded Englishman should be 
justly proud and jealous of her glory and her reputation. 
Your own journal of February 22nd, 1908, contains a review 
appreciative of our leading public school. I cannot profess 
to compete with your writer in his knowledge of “ stable- 
talk.” I should, however, imagine that John Bull would 
find it refreshingly free from cant and a pleasing contrast 
to the sanctimonious purrings of Salem Chapel. 

Not the least service which Eton has rendered to the 
world has been the long line of warriors, governors, and 
statesmen whom she has given us. In past years most of our 
statesmen have been her sons. I venture to think that if 
all the members of the present Cabinet had enjoyed the 
privilege of being Etonians, certain Georgics would have 
gained in dignity and reserve, although I suppose they 
would have lost those crude and over-painted portraits of 
Land and Property, those colored cartoons, which, during 
the last few months, have slightly astonished and mildly 
amused cultivated Europe. 

In my humble opinion we could with advantage to the 
dignity and tone of our public life have very much more of 
Eton, and the type for which she stands, and completely 
dispense with the new comic “ School for Scandal.” To-day 
more than ever England needs to be reminded of the words 
of Burke: “Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil 
order. It is the Corinthian capital of polished society. 
‘Omnes boni nobilitati semper favemus’ was the saying of 
a good and wise man. It is indeed one sign of a liberal 
and benevolent mind to incline to it with some sort of partial 
propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in his own 
heart who wishes to level all the artifieial institutions which 
have been adopted for giving a body to opinion, and per- 
manence to fugitive esteem.”—Yours, &c., 


STANLEY WIGHTMAN. 
Stannetts, Fulwood, Sheffield, 
January 8th, 1910. 


WHAT IT COMES TO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—To get a clear view of the issue now before us, it is 
necessary to call to mind the exact words of Lord Lans- 
downe’s motion: “ That this House is not justified in giving 
its consent to this Bill until it has been submitted to the 
judgment of the country.’’ The pretence that the Lords 
wished to consult the people about the Budget is not be- 
lieved by anyone. Nevertheless, this is the pretence, this is 
what was said, and since it is, to return a Unionist majority 
to power is to give the House of Lords ultimate control over 
taxation. 





Surely, very obviously, by the very act of returning 
the Unionists to power, the People would be approving of the 
Lords consulting them now. Fortified by this approval, the 
Lords, the next time they disliked a Budget, would consult 
the People again. If the People voted against them, this 
second time, the Lords would say ‘“ We agree’’; but they 
would consult the People on a third occasion ; nor could there 
be any complaint of their doing so. 

All the People could say would be this: You consulted 
us once, and we said “ Yes.’’ You consulted us on another 
occasion, and we said “No.’’ You now consult us a third 
time to know which it is to be this time. There could be 
no possible complaint, and a right thrice exercised would 
be completely established. 

It comes, then, to this, that if the Unionists are now 
returned to office, the Lords obtain the power to reject a 
Budget when they please, and, with this new power, as of 
course, the power of dismissing Governments when they 
please. But this power of life or death over Governments 
means in practice that Governments will consult the Lords, 
that continually Governments will alter their Budgets to 
please the Lords. 

These are conditions which no Democracy can accept 
and remain a Democracy, which no Democracy in the world, 
and, least of all, the free Democracy of England, would per- 
manently accept. 

The House of Lords is not a representative Chamber. It 
is out of touch with the People. It represents wealth, the 
class of wealth; and, therefore, if the People give the House 
of Lords control over taxation, England enters on what must 
become a long and weary class war, the most hideous and 
rancorous of all possible class wars, a class war about the 
incidence of taxation. The Lords do not wish the class 
they represent to suffer the additional taxation of the 
Budget; they prefer, as it is said, that there should be a 
“ broadening of the basis of taxation.”’ 

Were this policy carried out we should have a people 
saddled with the miseries of an embracing tariff, gradually 
sinking deeper into the power of the Trusts, forced to fight 
elections to get a shilling off one necessary of life and six- 
pence off another, pestered by the din of competing factions 
talking for ever of finance. 

No doubt, ultimately the People would win, because 
ultimately they would stake everything to win. They would 
win when their trade was dislocated, and when the old good 
feeling between class and class in England was gone. 

Is it possible to conceive a more horrid battle, or any 
greater folly than that the People should not end it before 
it has begun by striking from the shoulder now ?—Yours, 
&e., A. A. Jack. 

January 5th, 1910. 





CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I wish to bring to your readers’ notice that it is 
proposed to form a Guild consisting of members of Children’s 
Care Committees, who are anxious to make these bodies an 
efficient organisation for carrying out and extending the work 
entrusted to them in connection with school feeding, medical 
treatment, after-care, and generally interesting themselves 
in the children while at school and after leaving. 

To promote this object, it is proposed to carry out 
special investigations into matters such as feeding centres, 
and methods of selecting necessitous children, with a view 
to making practical suggestions, and bringing defects to the 
notice of the London Education Committee. 

Members of Care Committees willing to join, and other 
persons interested, are requested to send their names to 
Miss Maud Davies, 25, Hogarth Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 
—Yours, &c., 

B. L. Hutcurs. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LICENSING 
LAWS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sim,—On Friday last a special meeting of the Liverpool 
Justices was held for the purpose, primarily, of receiving a 
deputation to present a memorial upon the subject of the 
disparity existing between the yearly convictions for drunken- 
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ness in Liverpool and the convictions against licensees for 
selling drink to drunken persons. The official statistics for 
1908 show in Liverpool 10,500 prosecutions for drunken- 
ness, of which 97 per cent. resulted in convictions. On the 
other hand, only 26 licensees, or 28°8 per cent. of the 91 
proceeded against, were convicted for selling drink to 
drunken persons and other breaches of the licensing laws. 

It is well to remember that this subject is not one for 
Liverpool alone; what obtains here prevails all over the 
country—the same glaring disproportion between the persons 
convicted for drunkenness and the licensees convicted for the 
transgression of the licensing statutes. These are the figures 
for 1908 (the last available from the Home Office Blue Book) : 
Proceeded against in England and Wales for drunkenness, 
209,691, and 164,623 of these convicted ; licence-holders pro- 
ceeded against for the infringement of the Licensing Statutes, 
2,065, and of these 1,124 convicted ! 

It cannot be controverted that the administration of 
these statutes is far from being as satisfactory, thorough, 
and effective as the nation has every right to expect. It 
constitutes a public scandal. The magistrates all over the 
country, notwithstanding the reactionary Balfourian Act 
of 1904, have still much power vested in them, which, if 
strenuously exercised, would do much for the repression and 
abolition of drunkenness in the land. We have it from 
the highest authorities that the function of the magistrate 
in these matters is to protect the public against the publican. 
However, the magistrates everywhere, generally speaking, 
only discharge the function perfunctorily. It is useless to 
offer excuses—such as blaming the grocers’ licences and the 
clubs. The great majority of the unfortunate persons con- 
victed annually for drunkenness are made intoxicated on 
licensed premises. The police are not encouraged by the 
magistrates in these cases—too often they are discouraged. 
They will tell you: “ What’s the use of bringing charges 
against licensees? The magistrates are reluctant to con- 
vict—and will not convict.” In his charge recently to the 
Grand Jury at York, Mr. Justice Bucknill commented on 
this very subject, and went so far as to suggest the need 
for the appointment of “inspectors” or “detectives” to 
devote the whole of their time to watch licensed houses. 
The matter is of such serious importance to the nation as to 
make is, incumbent to investigate and overhaul the present 
system of administering the licensing laws of the magistrates 
of. this country. If a Royal Commission for the purpose 
were appointed, it would have a salutary effect, for its pro- 
ceedings would throw a lurid light on how the present system 
is administered.—Yours, &c., 

Hucu Epwarps. 

Liverpool, January 10th, 1910. 





Our Pounger Poets. 





II.—FREDERICK 


I. 
NORTH DEVON. 
Over there the churchyard is: 
The old square steeple 
Stands above the old gray stones 
With their old-time names— 
Sellicks, Acklands, Babbacombes. 
That green slope is Silence’s ; 
There he dwells with the dead people, 
Having hushed their laughs and moans, 
Ended all their prides and shames 
In their six-foot homes. 


NIVEN. 


It is quiet there: when rain comes 
The green grass shines through : 
When the rain goes the bee hums 
And the blackbird pipes too. 
But the quiet is not ever broken 
Even on Sabbaths by the worship, or the bell: 
There hath Silence set his unseen token, 
Set his spell. 














And here too, here beyond these sleeping 
On the other side the rusted, mossy wall, 
Here comes Silence also softly creeping 
With his unheard foot-fall. 
By the nettled and black-berried byeways, 
By the lanes, and on the climbing highways, 
Even to this highway’s end where it goes down 
Over cliffs where gulls and foam are blown, 
Wanders he from his walled, green Sanctuary, 
To the immemorial sea. 


ii. 


HER SERVANTS LOOK ON THE LITTLE 
MOTHER FROM BETWEEN THE TAPESTRIES. 


SneE sitteth there in calm and storm 
Weaving upon her loom. 

She is so child-like in her face, 

Although she hath a god-like grace, 

One wonders who hath taught her all 
Her mastery of line and form. 

Her quiet singing in the room 

Blends with the sound like soft foot-fall 
Of faeries, as the shuttles weave. What weaveth she? 
A king’s proud mantle or a pall? 

What symbols, and what tapestry ! 


The sun shines in, the light of storm ; 

She weaves upon her loom. 

Hush! Look; she hath a wondrous face, 

Our queen ; behold her radiant grace. 

She weaveth gladly, for us all, 

As she hath woven her sacred form, 

Out of her soul. Hush! Her foot-fall! 

She riseth up to cross the room. What weaveth she? 
The soul’s fair cloths, the body’s pall. 

Hush ; hence; let drop the tapestry. 


III. 
TO THE MYSTERY. 


TuHEsE be the things that move my heart, 
Thou knowest why: 

A pool ; a stream where sunbeams dart ; 
The song the stream makes flowing by ; 


The gleam of pebbles in the stream ; 
The wavering light: 

I dipped, and found a stone; the gleam 
Passed, as the sun-glow does at night. 


Ah me! I was like dotterel Death ; 
He culls in vain: 

What he desires evanisheth 
Even as he plucks—is God’s again ; 


A voice beloved : it sang a strain 
Of old dead years. 

My heart was full of joy—and pain: 
The silence after touched to tears. 


They were too beautiful to pass— 
The voice, the air; 

Ah! How the rose-leaves strew the grass, 
And how the transient things are fair! 


Roses: my heart is as a home 
Where every rose, 

Being so loved, might fluttering come 
When wind-cast from its garden-close. 


Ah God, or Zeus, or Mystery, 
Let us thus come, 
She whom I love, who loveth me, 
When kind Death envies us—come home. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


fue “ Nation ” Orrice, Tourspay Nic¢Ht. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books, which 
we commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“A History of English Poetry.” Vol. VI. By W. J. 
Courthope. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) ; . 
“*The American People: A Study in National Psychology.” By 
A. Maurice Low. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 
‘The Evolution of Worlds.” By Percival Lowell. (Macmillan. 


iCs. 6d. net.) _, 

“Ancient and Modern Imperialism.”’ By the Eari of Cromer 
(Murray. 2. 6d. net.) 

“ L’Evolution des Dogmes.” Par Charles Guiguebert. (Paris: 


Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 

“Notes d’une Voyageuse en Turquie.” Par Marcelle Tinayre. 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy fr. 50.) 

* * * 

NOTWITHSTANDING the imminence of the General Elec- 
tion, a steady trickle of books is pouring from the press, and 
one or two of the publishers have issued their preliminary 
announcements. The most promising of the new books in 
Mr. Murray’s list is called “ An Eighteenth Century Corre- 
spondence,’’ and will contain a selection of letters addressed 
to Sanderson Miller, of Radway, an architect who took a 
leading part in the pseudo-Gothic revival. Miller's cor- 
respondents included the elder Pitt, Deane Swift (cousin 
and biographer of the great Dean), Charles Jenkinson, 
Robert Nugent, Lord Dacre, Sir Edward Turner, the Gren- 
villes, the Lytteltons, and others of distinction in the days 
of George III. The letters written by the Grenvilles and 
the Lytteltons are said to give a good picture of the private 
lives and characters of men who have up to the present been 
known chiefly in their public capacity. The book should 
also throw some light upon the inner politics of the period, 
since in it such topics as the Broad Bottom Administration, 
the Oxfordshire Election of 1754, and the execution of 
Admiral Byng, are freely discussed. 

* -” * 

AN important literary event of the season will be the 
publication through Messrs. Longmans of “The Letters of 
John Stuart Mill,’’ which have been edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Mr. Hugh Elliot. The letters cover the period 
from 1829, when Mill began to put on paper the rough 
outline of his “ Logic,’’ to his death in 1873. Mill was a 
great letter writer, and as his correspondents included many 
of his great contemporaries both in France and England, 
a book of the highest interest may be looked for. 

* * - 


THERE is not any obvious connection between malaria 
and poetry, but the subject of Paludism, to give malaria its 
scientific name, will in the near future be able to claim its 
poet. Major Ross, who was engaged upon medical research 
work in India from 1881 to 1889, has not only written a 
medical treatise, ‘The Prevention of Paludism,”’ but also a 
volume of poems inspired by the same theme. The latter 
book is to be called ‘“‘ Philosophies,’”’ and both will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Murray. 

* 7 * 

Many people in this country will be surprised to learn 
that the United States possesses an Academy. That institu- 
tion was founded in 1898, and up to the present has pursued 
an unobtrusive and useless career. It has, however, now 
come into greater prominence, for Congress has just granted 
it a charter, and a volume of its proceedings is announced. 
Needless to say, it enjoys the approbation of Mr. Roosevelt, who 
is one of its members. Its forty-four other members number 
among them several politicians, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, a considerable number of artists, and a few literary 
men. It sets a good example to our own British Academy 
in ignoring such picturesque professions as the Church, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Stage. Its duties have not yet 
been defined, but it is expected that its chief use will be to 
furnish a bead-roll of distinctions. A writer in the Chicago 
“Dial” goes so far as to imply that it has been called into 
existence by a feeling on the part of Americans that they 
need an intellectual aristocracy possessing some sort of 
title-deeds and thus capable of being recognised by the 
ordinary person. “ We talk,”’ he says, “ a great deal about 
democracy in America, but it looks to me as though we were 
making a quiet, disguised, but determined effort to create 
an aristocracy. And quite rightly in a way. We begin to 





want some tangible evidence of the existence of the best. 
The idea of a society composed of people of achievement 
and renown begins to appeal to us.’’ Possibly in some 
hundreds of years the American Academy will fulfil these 
hopes, but the British Academy’s present lack of prestige 
inclines one to the belief that only by tradition can such a 
body gain influence in the world of letters. 
* 7 * 

Mr. G. K. Cxesterton’s “Thackeray’’ is a notable 
addition to Messrs. Bell’s “ Masters of Literature ’’ series. 
The series is intended to give, in separate volumes, extracts 
of some length chosen from the writings of the greatest 
authors. Each volume contains an introduction, and Mr. 
Chesterton upon Thackeray is suggestive as well as epigram- 
matic. As regards the silly discussion about whether 
Thackeray was a cynic, Mr. Chesterton seems to us to be 
quite right. “The argument,’”’ he says, “is a mere logo- 
machy, the trick of taking a vague word and then asking if 
it applies precisely. If cynicism means a war on comfort, 
then Thackeray, to his eternal honor, was a cynic. If it 
means a war on virtue, then Thackeray, to his eternal honor, 
was the reverse of a cynic. It is absurd, in this sense, to 
call a man cynical whose whole object it is to show that 
goodness, even when it is silly, is a healthier thing than 
wickedness when it is sensible. The truth in the accusa- 
tion is probably this: that his vile characters are drawn 
a little more vividly than his virtuous characters.’’ And 
Mr. Chesterton adds that, in the small, artistic sense, the 
same is true of Dante. 

~~ * * 

Tue judgments passed by Mr. Chesterton on the great 
novels will not be accepted by all Thackerayans. “ Esmond *’ 
is the one work of Thackeray “ which is, in the somewhat 
artificial modern sense, a work of art.’’ But it is “a high 
and chaste tragedy, which one reads through with reverence 
and austere profit. Over the great Queen Anne 
romance there broods a peculiar conviction that Queen Anne 
is dead.’’ There is truth in this, but the real Thackerayan 
reads ‘‘Esmond’’ over and over again, and reads with en- 
joyment undiminished either by reverence or austere profit. 
Less open to question is the statement that “it is both the 
strength and the weakness of ‘ Vanity Fair’ that it produces 
on the mind (I might say even on the nerves) the same im- 
pression of mixed voices and almost maddening competition 
as a crowded square on a market day.’’ For our own part— 
it is purely a personal preference—we like “ Pendennis "’ 
better than any of the others, and we hold Mr. Chesterton 
to be quite right in describing it as “an epic, because it 
celebrates the universal man.’’ Arthur Pendennis’s love 
for Miss Fotheringay is First Love, “the veritable divine 
disease which seems a part of the very health of youth”’; 
his being plucked at Oxbridge is the recurring ruin of the 
pride of youth, ‘the eternal prodigal among the eternal 
swine.’’ Messrs. Bell are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellence of the earlier volumes in their series, and those 
still to come are full of promise. These include “ Emerson,” 
by Mr. G. H. Perris, “ Dickens,’’ by Mr. Thomas Seccombe, 
“De Quincey,’’ by Mr. Sidney Low, “ Hazlitt,’’ by Mr. A. V. 
Lucas, and “ Sterne,”’ by Mr. Sidney Lee. 


* * 7 


WHENEVER the history of the second-hand booksellers 
of the nineteenth century is written—could there be a 
subject of more interest to the book-lover?—a large space 
will have to be found for the achievements of Mr. Bertram 
Dobell. For Mr. Dobell has not only attained distinction 
in his profession, but has also added greatly to our know- 
ledge of the Elizabethan poets and dramatists. He has 
rescued from oblivion quite a number of old plays, he has 
been the first to print Strode and Traherne, he has taken 
from the files of the “London Magazine ’’ many until then 
unidentified contributions by Charles Lamb, he has been of 
service to the unfortunate author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” during that poet’s lifetime, and done more than any- 
one else to secure his fame after his death, and lastly, he is 
the author of critical essays and of a couple of volumes of 
verse. The reader who wishes to inquire further into Mr. 
Dobell’s achievements will find them set out in a pamphlet 
written by Mr. S. Bradbury, and called “ Bertram Dobell : 
Bookseller and Man of Letters.” He will be convinced that 


Mr. Dobell deserves to be held in high honor in the world 
of books. 
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Rediews. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC DESPOTS.* 


Tue latest volume of the Cambridge Modern History covers 
the period between the Peace of Utrecht and the Revolution ; 
but as the American War of Independence and the decline of 
the French Monarchy have been dealt with in previous 
volumes, it is in itself an incomplete record of the eighteenth 
century. Yet the main lines of development are firmly 
drawn, and the character and achievements of the saeculum 
rationalisticum clearly exhibited. 

The era which opened with the death of Louis XIV. 
witnessed a remarkable shifting in the relations and signifi- 
cance of the actors on the European stage. Turkey is 
pushed steadily back, Sweden withdraws after the sensa- 
tional performances of Charles XII., Holland becomes the 
shadow of a great name. In England the Hanoverian 
dynasty inaugurates a generation of peace, while France 
turns with relief from the stifling formalism of the Grand 
Monarque to the licence of the Regency and the golden 
bubbles of Law. The combatants in the great struggles that 
had arisen from the ambition of Louis XIV. allow themselves 
a breathing-space. But the age of Walpole and Fleury 
woald not in any case have lasted very long in a world of 
restless intrigue and unsatisfied ambitions; and when the 
Emperor Charles VI. died in 1740 and was succeeded by his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, Europe plunged once more into a 
series of wars which lasted with little intermission till 1815. 

The seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great ranks with 
the partition of Poland among the indefensible acts of 
modern history. Its author indeed did not seriously attempt 
to defend it, cynically remarking that the jurists would no 
doubt invent a justification for his action. Mr. Atkinson 
bluntly calls it “ outrageous,’’ and there we may leave it. 
A much more controversial topic is Frederick’s conduct in 
commencing the Seven Years’ War in 1756. The orthodox 
Prussian tradition holds that though the king struck the 
first blow, the real responsibility for beginning the struggle 
lies elsewhere ; and, when this view was sharply challenged 
some years ago by Max Lehmann and Delbriick, a fierce and 
bitter strife broke out among German historians. The diffi- 
culty arises partly from the immense volume of diplomatic 
materials that are gradually being unearthed from almost 
every Chancellery in Europe, partly from the uncertainty 
as to how much each State knew of the plans and relations 
of all the rest, and partly from the slow progress of the 
negotiations that led up to the momentous alliance between 
Maria Theresa and Louis XV. In the present volume Dr. 
Emil Daniels sums up strongly against Frederick. His 
mobilisation of half the army and the marches which it 
undertook had, he declares, ‘‘ no object but that of sounding 
an alarm in order to force Austria into warlike measures 
which might furnish Prussia an excuse for attacking. For, 
as a matter of fact, it is out of the question that Frederick 
should have felt himself menaced. He knew, of course, that 


something was in progress against him, but he also knew | 
that he had no reason for apprehending within measurable | 


time the conclusion of an offensive alliance against Prussia.” 
The question of responsibility is important, for the war was 
one of the bloodiest and most useless ever waged; but it is 
somewhat more complex than this passage suggests. 
Frederick the Great not only represented the rise of 
Prussia into a Great Power; he also created the type of 
“ Philosophie Despot ”’ which was the outstanding feature of 
European statecraft in the eighteenth century. The “ Auf- 
klarung’’ is of peculiar interest because it made itself felt 
in the world of politics as well as of thought, and used 
autocracy no less than radicalism as its instrument. In 
the present volume we meet it almost exclusively in its 
former aspect. “The intellectual note of the century,’’ say 
the editors, “is that of enlightenment ; in other words, the 
self-confident revolt of the trained human intellect against 
tradition for tradition’s sake and against whatever that in- 
tellect holds to be superstition or prejudice. In the great 
majority of European States, which were under strong 
monarchical rule, it was unavoidable that enlightenment, if 


*“'The Cambridge Modern History.” 
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it asserted itself at all, should prevail through the authority 
of a benevolent despotism.’’ 

The first and greatest of these autocrats was Frederick 
the Great, on whom all the others modelled themselves ; but 
Frederick owed not a little to the work and example of his 
father. The traditional caricature of Frederick William I., 
based largely on the untrustworthy memoirs of his daughter 
Wilhelmina, has given place since Ranke to a juster esti- 
mate of the founder of the Prussian State system, and Dr. 
Daniels sketches his reforms in administration and finance 
with great lucidity. The devotion to duty which made the 
philosopher of Sans Souci describe himself as “le premier 
domestique de 1’état ’’ was learned from the father, whom he 
had come fully to appreciate before his premature death ; his 
genius and his interest in literature and philosophy were his 
own. 

The admirable chapters on Joseph II. and Catherine the 
Great should be read after those on Frederick the Great, for 
the three rulers stand out as the supreme examples of a 
special type. The distinguished Belgian historian, Pro- 
fessor Hubert, has drawn the portrait of by far the most 
attractive of the trio with skill and sympathy. No royal 
figure in modern history possesses a more pathetic interest 
than Joseph II., if only because he is the classic example 
of the ruler who fails because he is before his time. “ His 
reforms,’’ writes the Professor, ‘‘if for the most part funda- 
mentally just, were not introduced with fitting discretion ; 
but it is impossible to mistake either the purity of his in- 
tentions or that deep love for his fellow-men which was his 
inspiring motive. The violent animosity aroused by htm 
was due, above all, to the fact that his projects injuriously 
affected all privileged persons of whatever class—and privi- 
leged persons are always hostile to any man who dares lay 
hands even on the most questionable of their prerogatives. 
Most of his reforms have been put into practice since his 
day, and there is scarcely one which has not triumphantly 
endured the test of time and experience.’’ The portrait of 
Catherine is naturally much less pleasing; but Professor 
Hétzsch, of Posen, reminds us of her brightness and kindli- 
ness, and declares that her virtues far outweighed her short- 
comings. He makes it clear, however, that her brilliant 
reign contributed virtually nothing towards the advance of 
European civilisation among the mass of the Russian people, 
from whose world she lived throughout in complete estrange- 
ment. 

Though the kernel of the volume is formed by the en- 
lightened autocrats and their States, other countries are in 
no way neglected. Dr. Ward opens the story by a brief dis- 
sertation on the coming of the Hanoverians, on whom he is 
the greatest living authority, and Mr. Temperley presents 
us with a sketch of Walpole which avoids equally the eulogy 
of Lord Morley and the severity of Lecky. Mr. Armstrong 
writes on France and Spain, emphasising the achievements 
of “the Termagant” Elizabeth, whose remarkable career he 
has traced in his well-known biography. Poland under her 
Saxon kings, Russia before Catherine, and Sweden under 
Gustavus III. are described by Mr. Nisbet Bain, whose re- 
cent death is a grave loss to history. The tragic story of 
Struensee and Caroline Matilda of Denmark, the “ Queen of 
Tears,” is judiciously related by Mr. Reddaway. Special pro- 
minence is given to India, the fortunes of which, from Baber to 
Warren Hastings, are related in a Jong and useful chapter. 

The volume closes with sketches of the romantic move- 
ment in European literature, and of English political philo- 
sophy from Hobbes to Hume. The latter, by Mr. A. L. Smith, 
wisely concentrates on a few leading thinkers, and clearly 
marks their respective contributions to sound thought. The 
chief advance lies in the gradual development of an historical 
sense. ‘The great subject of the origin of government is 
handled on much sounder lines; it is seen to be a thing of 
slow growth. A true historical method is beginning to 
emerge. All this is a preparation for Burke.”’ 





FIELDING, THE MAN.* 
Tut contrast between the works of Fielding and of Richardson 
reflects almost too closely and symmetrically the contrast 


*“Henry Fielding.” A Memoir including newly discovered 
letters and records, with illustrations from contemporary journals. 
By G M. Godden. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 10s. 6d. net 
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between their lives. Fielding passed through all kinds of 
vicissitudes in the various careers that he essayed ; Richard- 
son knew only one most lucky misadventure, the losses of his 
father, which turned him from a prospective parson into a 
printer’s apprentice. Fielding was often in want. Richard- 
son’s progress as a successful man of business was almost 
uninterrupted; he printed the Commons’ Journals, became 
Master of the Stationers’ Company and law printer to the 
King, and retired to the house on Parsons’ Green, that had 
afterwards another famous tenant in Burne Jones, with a 
considerable fortune. Fielding died, his ebbing life tortured 
with anxiety for his wife and children, before he was fifty ; 
Richardson lived in serene comfort to seventy-two. Fielding 
indulged the tastes of his vigorous nature with a zest that 
shortened his days and undermined a constitution as hardy 
as that of Charles Fox; Richardson was a vegetarian and a 
teetotaler. Fielding took rain and sun alike, and knew how 
“to court the clouds of the south-west with a lover’s blood ”’ ; 
Richardson’s life, like most of his work, breathes a sheltered 
and artificial calm. Richardson the man is not a particu- 
larly interesting study, but his art presents one extraordinary 
problem. Nobody has explained satisfactorily how the 
author of one of the most immoral andsycophantic romances in 
existence, which taught that marriage with an aristocratic 
rake was the highest reward of the prudent chastity that had 
withstood his violence, could have risen to the sublime 
splendour of ‘“‘Clarissa.’’ A penetrating and original study 
of Richardson’s genius would, therefore, be more welcome 
than a full biography. Fielding’s work, on the other hand, 
if much of it is bad or indifferent, because it was hack jour- 
nalism and hack play - writing, the shift of poverty, is much 
more of a piece. But his adventurous life has been wrapt in 
shadows and doubts, and it would be more interesting to learn 
about that life than to read an inspired criticism of his 
novels. It is Fielding’s life that is the subject of Mr. 
Godden’s book, and recording, as it does, the results of new and 
careful researches in a clear and agreeable manner, his book 
will be read with great satisfaction and interest. It is also 
adorned with some thirty reproductions of rare and interest- 
ing eighteenth-century prints. One of them contains the 
only sketch of Fielding, drawn during his lifetime, that is 
known to exist. 

Mr. Godden has reconstructed Fielding’s boyhood from 
certain Chancery proceedings preserved in the Record Office. 
Fielding’s father married for his second wife an Italian lady, 
who was accused of being a Catholic and of having kept an 
eating-house. The result of a long lawsuit instituted by 
Henry Fielding’s grandmother, Lady Gould, was to withdraw 
Henry and his brother and sisters from their father’s custody, 
and to put them under their grandmother’s guardianship. 
Fielding, whose education had begun under the clergyman 
who sat for Parson Trulliber in “ Joseph Andrews,’’ was at 
Eton when this decision was given, and accordingly his 
holidays were henceforth spent with Lady Gould at Salisbury. 
At Eton he formed a friendship with Lyttelton, which lasted 
through his life, and among his other schoolfellows were 
Henry Fox and Pitt, to whose oratory he paid a stately 
tribute in “ Tom Jones.” Pitt was one of a little party to whom 
Fielding read the manuscript of his great novel. Fielding’s 
adventures began almost before he had left school, for it was 
while still a Chancery ward that he tried to carry off a 
beautiful heiress in Dorsetshire. Three years later, when he 
was twenty-one, he had entered on life in grim earnest. He 
found. himself in London, with an allowance of £200 a year 
from his father, which “anybody might pay that would,”’ 
with the alternative careers before him, as he put it, of a 
hackney writer or a hackney coachman. How hard he worked 
in the first of these professions may be judged from the fact 
that between 1728, when his first play appeared, and 1734, 
the year of his marriage, he wrote thirteen plays. These 
employments were diversified by a period of student life at 
Leyden, where his name appears in the University records 
of 1728 and 1729. Mr. Godden is unable to throw any further 
light on this chapter of his life. In 1734 he married Charlotte 
Cradock, of Salisbury, the original of Sophia Western and of 
Amelia, and they began a common life of struggle and 
courage and passionate devotion, which ended with her death 
ten years later. For a brief moment, indeed, the sun broke 
in on their poverty. Mr. Cradock, from whose will Mr. 
Godden gives us an extract, left all his money to Charlotte, 
cutting off her sister with a shilling precisely in the manner 





of Amelia’s mother. Fielding and his wife were then able to 
live for some time at his little estate at Stour. Fielding’s 
biographer, Murphy, said that by his magnificence and pomp 
he ran through his money quickly and gloriously, but Mr. 
Godden thinks that the picture is exaggerated. At all events 
their life at Stour was brief, though, fortunately, it was long 
enough to supply Fielding with models for Parson Adams and 
Squire Western. ; 

The next two years of Fielding’s life were given up to 
political drama. He took the little French theatre in the 
Haymarket, and employed all his wit and invective in 
support of the distinguished Opposition that fought Walpole 
with unrelenting fury down to the day of/his fall. Fielding 
was a congenial ally in such warfare for men like Pitt, 
Chesterfield, and Lyttelton. Mr. Godden, by the way, enters 
so heartily into their case as to do rather less than justice 
to their unattractive opponent. But this chapter of his 
energetic life was closed by the Licensing Act of 1737, and 
Fielding’s thoughts reverted to the Bar. In November, 1737, 
he became a student of the Middle Temple. Even Mr. 
Godden has been unable to discover much about his life 
or the life of his family during the next two-and-a-half years, 
except the record of the-sale of his estate at Stour in 1738 
for £260. At the close of 1739, he emerges once more into 
politics as the journalist, attacking Walpole with all his 
old energy three times a week in the “Champion.” This 
genial occupation he combined with his new profession, 
though unfortunately little can be learnt of his career as a 
barrister beyond the fact that he attended the Western 
Circuit. 

In 1740 there happened an event which was not more 
important to Richardson himself than it was to Fielding. 
“Pamela ’’ appeared, took London by storm, rushed through 
four editions, and provoked Fielding to write “ Joseph 
Andrews.” The original parody was soon merged in the 
larger plan of the novel, and Fielding had discovered his 
art. But he was not yet free from the necessity of hack 
writing, for “ Joseph Andrews ’”’ only brought him £183 11s., 
and the production of the next years included, besides 
“Jonathan Wild” and the “Journey from This World to 
the Next,” a medley of miscellaneous writing. In the 
autumn of 1747 his wife died at Bath, an overwhelming 
blow that nearly destroyed his reason. After another plunge 
into political journalism, and another experiment at the Bar, 
Fielding settled down in 1748 to the final phase as a West- 
minster magistrate. It was amid the cares of this office, 
which he administered with a devotion to duty that can 
only be called heroic, that Fielding published “Tom Jones ’”’ 
and ‘“Amelia.’’ To the very last he kept his indefatigable 
spirit, and perhaps no part of Mr. Godden’s book is more 
interesting than his account of Fielding’s arduous life at 
Bow Street. He published during those years his scheme 
of a Labor Colony, and for some time he conducted the 
“Covent Garden Journal,’’ in which he tried, so he expressed 
it, to serve the noble interests of religion, virtue, and good 
sense. In 1754, quite broken down by his labors, he 
resigned office, and sailed to Lisbon, accompanied by his 
second wife. There he died in the autumn. 

Mr. Godden’s book is extremely interesting in showing 
how large an element of personal experiences and impressions 
contribute to the actual drawing of character in Fielding’s 
novels. Richardson was a story-teller from boyhood. 
Fielding wrote from what he had seen of life, and he wrote 
we may add, with a great moral purpose. Mr. Godden’s 
book shows that his most conspicuous quality was a 
courageous and unsparing public spirit. If he was a hack 
writer, he was never a hack politician. He lashed classes 
and vices as he saw them, in play, pamphlet and journal, 
and it was with the same zeal for truth and sincerity that 
he painted the manners of his day. The difference between 
him and Richardson from this. point of view was, in the 
range of subject, the difference between a Hogarth and a 
Reynolds. Fielding wanted his readers to understand what 
kind of a society was eighteenth century England. When 
a country is governed by one class, that class sees about as 
much of the world in which it lives as can be seen by 
a dark lantern ; it sees, that is to say, the shadows thrown 
across a single path of light. This was all that aristocratic 
society knew of the poor. As Fielding put it, after describing 
the misery and squalor of the poor in London, “ That such 
wretchedness as this is so little lamented, arises from its 
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being so little known; but if this be the case with the 
sufferings of the poor, it is not so with their misdeeds. 
They starve or freeze or rot among themselves; but they 
beg and steal and rob among their betters.’’ Fielding did 
not see only the England of the aristocracy, or only the 
England that its aristocracy saw; he did not assign to 
each class, like a Wilberforce, its proper virtues, recommend- 
ing to the poor patience and subordination. He drew a 
faithful picture of the England with which hardship and 
adventure had made him familiar. He saw the rich without 
any of the illusions of a grand atmosphere, and the poor 
without any of the illusions of that sentimentalism which 
became a fashion in the eighteenth century, and even 
invaded the pages of French official reports on the peasants. 
Any reader of “Tom Jones,’’ or “Joseph Andrews,” might 
have learnt how justice was administered to the poor in 
an English village, how universal was the effect of the 
worship of rank and wealth in creating the sycophantic 
vices, how brutally the squires sometimes lorded it over 
their neighbors, how ruthlessly they protected their 
pleasures. In his novels, as in his life, he was the great 
critic of cant; but he was not so bitter as to be unjust. 
There is a rare sympathy, if there is a rare irony, in his 
art. He had strong prejudices on religion, and they are 
not suppressed in his pages, but they are not the prejudices 
of a man who is ignorant of life, or has been shut up in 
a tiny world. Hs was the prose Homer of human nature, 
as Byron called him, just because his magnificent and 
exuberant imagination could roam over a great territory of 
imagination and of life. As we read Mr. Godden’s memoir 
we may be thankful that fortune had tossed into such strange 
situations one whose mind and sympathy could sweep over 
so wide a landscape. 





ONE SIDE OF INDIA.* 


Tus account of India is the result of three or four visits 
made by a German officer who travelled with good introduc- 
tions to high English officials, and never troubled to look below 
the surface of official society. The book is of interest to the 
tourist, because the writer saw what every tourist sees, and 
formed the impressions that everyone forms who glances at 
India in an easy-going and complacent spirit. It is exactly 
the spirit that officials all the world over like to find in 
their visitors, and we cannot wonder that the Count was 
everywhere received among Anglo-Indians with a hospitality 
for which he pours out his gratitude in almost every 
chapter. For he draws just the picture that official classes 
would like to be :presented to the world, and, indeed, to 
a large extent, they themselves believe to be true. 

It is the picture of a handful of men and women from 
a fine and dominant race toiling disinterestedly day and 
night for the guidance and government of ignorant and 
spiritless multitudes, and maintaining their position by the 
prestige of inflexible justice, benevolence, and courage. So 
long as the dominance of race is maintained without ques- 
tion, there is room for patronising condescension and the 
forgiving amiability that grown-up people show to children 
at Christmas. It is the ideal of Mr. Kipling rather than 
of Mr. Joynson-Hicks, so far as the two can be distin- 
guished. We mean that the commercial reasons for hold- 
ing India, and the necessity of holding it by the sword, 
are not insisted upon with brutal frankness, but something 
noble and inspiring is assumed both in our purpose and 


our means. Nor can anyone deny the attractiveness of the 
ideal. If the people of one continent are to be held in sub- 


jection by a race far away in another, our method of doing 
it in India is probably the best yet discovered, and it has 
been accompanied by considerable material advantages for 
our subjects as well as for ourselves. The picture of a 
scattered band of officials and soldiers maintaining justice 
and order with great self-sacrifice in a benighted land is, as 
we said, attractive: it is the ideal of our best Anglo-Indian 
servants, and it is the picture given us by such books as 
this. 

Twenty years ago it would have been truer than to-day, 
and there are moments when even Count von Koenigsmarck 
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perceives he is speaking of a past age. The land is no 
longer either so benighted or so submissive, and the Count 
heartily regrets the change. “From a position of inde- 
pendence to one of presumption,”’ he says, “is only a step,” 
and “to what lengths,’’ he asks, “will Indian education 
and prosperity and English toleration lead us in the end?” 
“The days when a native stepped off the pavement or 

pulled up his cart to give the foreigner precedence are back 
numbers. . Up country, maybe, a certain halo still 
surrounds the white sahib; the ever-increasing propaganda of 
the towns has, however, robbed it of a good deal of its afore- 
time glamor. Among Mohammedans, Hindoos, and 

Parsees we meet people of a high standing of education and 

culture, men who matriculate at English universities, who have 
graduated in the languages and sciences of the West, who 
travel | in Europe or America, who every year undergo their 

‘cure’ in Homburg or Karlsbad, who take advantage of every 

amenity of the West. They wear European clothing, and live 

in close contact, both socially and in business, with the 

foreigner. But it is just these who at heart have remained 

most Indian of all. ‘Home Rule’ is their secret watchword.” 
Though the passage is quite misleading as to the motive power 
and meaning of the Swadeshi movement, we see in it that form 
of the Anglo-Indian spirit which expects a “native” 
to take off his shoes, never to enter an English compound 
with a carriage or umbrella, and never to travel in the 
same railway compartment with Europeans. In fact, we 
see in it precisely the root of those bad manners which, as 
Lord Morley has said, are disagreeable everywhere, but in 
India are a crime. 

Of the growing sense of nationality and the deep unrest 
that is permeating all parts of India, far below the English- 
educated classes, the Count has noticed hardly anything. 
To him, as to the Anglo-Indian of ten years ago, it is all a 
little matter of “ink-slinging baboos,’’ and, after an occa- 
sional sneer, he proceeds cheerfully with his shooting 
parties, his well-worn descriptions of the Taj, and his 
ecstasy over official dinners and British hospitality. With 
the real “ natives’’ and their beliefs or manner of life he is 
singularly incapable of any sympathy. He sees little in 
Benares except its supposed insanitary condition, and 
nothing in its symbolic and beautiful forms of worship 
except “ the shipwreck of human reason final and complete.”’ 
He is even so ignorant of Indian feeling as to suppose the 
“natives ”’ to be stingy and incapable of pity for the poor. 

“At the portals of the shrine,” he writes in Delhi, 

“beggars stretched their skinny arms out towards’ me. They 

live on the strangers; for there is no living to be made out of 

the lachrymal duct of their compatriots. India’s soil has never 

been productive of the tender plant of pity.” 
Sentences like these show such blindness to perfectly 
obvious truths that the writer’s comments on the peoples of 
India and their mind can always be disregarded, and, 
indeed, he does not trouble himself much about the peoples 
of India at all. He stayed at Baroda, for instance, but 
has not a word worth saying about the famous Gaekwar, 
certainly one of the most conspicuous men in India at the 
present time. For the rest, as an account of familiar 
tourist resorts and certain superficial aspects of Anglo- 
Indian society, the book is worth looking at, and it con- 
tains a few good photographs. 





THE ENIGMA OF PASCAL.* 


Ir would be an interesting and a useful task to do for Pascal 
what Miss Grace Norton has done for Montaigne, and bring 
together in a single volume the most suggestive of the judg- 
ments that have been passed upon him from his own day 
to ours. What a many-colored crowd would jostle one 
another in its pages! Racine and Bossuet, Madame de 
Sévigné and Madame de Lafayette, Voltaire, Condorcet, and 
Vauvenargues, Villemain and Victor Cousin, Prévost- 
Paradol and Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve and Scherer, 
Leslie Stephen and Dean Church, Brunetiére and Sully- 
Prudhomme—all of them have felt and expressed the attrac- 
tion of Pascal. And there is little cause for astonishment 
in this. Pascal touched life at several points and left 
upon them indelible marks of genius. The achievements of 
the solitary student are landmarks in the history of mathe- 
matical science. The man of the world and of fashion 
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wrote a “ Discours sur les Passions de l’Amour” which, as 
a psychological study, was unique in his own time and 
would be remarkable at any time. The fervid ascetic 
launched against the Jesuits a succession of controversial 
pamphlets from which the Order hardly recovered for a 
period of two centuries, and which, though concerned with 
a long-extinct controversy, may still be read with enjoyment. 
Voltaire declared that there was as much salt in the first 
of the ‘“Provinciales’”’ as in Moliére, and that Bossuet 
contained nothing more sublime than the last. Finally, 
he left behind him the fragments of a work which, even in 
its incomplete state, is at once a manual of devotion, a 
philosophical classic, and the most telling of Christian 
apologetics. 

But if Pascal can claim the world’s applause for what 
he did, it is through his own personality that he most wins 
our attention. Like Newman, he belongs to the class of the 
sceptically orthodox, that small band of those who, holding 
that “ the heart has reasons which the reason knows not of,”’ 
have, in the interests of faith, used the weapons of reason 
to dethrone reason. This line of thought has led some into 
a sentimental pietism; others have found it the road to 
sheer agnosticism. Pascal employs all his psychological 
observation and keen dialectics to convert it into the 
strongest bulwark of orthodoxy. Reason, he says in effect, 
is a prey to a thousand passions and emotions which it fails 
to recognise and which, none the less, load the dice and 
bias all its conclusions. Take, first of all, Imagination :— 

“She is the lying spirit in man, a mistress of error and 
deception, all the more treacherous because she is not always 
so; for she would be an infallible rule of truth, were she an 
unvarying liar. This proud enemy of reason delights to lord 
it over her foe, just to show how absolute is her power. She 
makes the intelligence doubt, affirm, deny. The senses wake 
or sleep at her bidding. She has her favorites and her wastrels, 
her rich and poor, her learned and unlearned; for, although 
she cannot give wisdom to a fool, she can make him happy. 

; Who but this capricious faculty decrees respect to 
persons, laws, achievements? She is the mainspring 
of nearly all the actions of everyone; for reason is routed and 
= wisest must fain take the caprices of his neighbors as his 
rule. 

Imagination not only colors our judgments but decides what 
ideas will find a lodging in our minds, for, as Viscount St. 
Cyres paraphrases Pascal, they “do not attract us because 
our intellect thinks them true, but because our imagination 
finds them piquantly new or picturesquely old.’’ ‘‘ Think,” 
says Pascal, “of the Sultan in his superb seraglio, 
surrounded by forty thousand Janissaries. Pure indeed 
must be the reason that sees in him a mortal man.” 

And imagination is not by any means the only foe of 
reason. Among many others there are two especially power- 
ful, custom and self-interest. The latter is the concealed 
but determining factor in a great number of our judgments, 
and it is ably supported by that innate conservatism of the 
human mind which goes by the name of custom. 

*“We are not swayed by proof alone. It merely appeals to 
the reason; whereas custom appeals to the senses, and these 
drag the understanding after them without giving it time to 
reflect. Hence we must look to custom for our deepest, 
strongest proofs. It has made many a Christian; it makes 
Turks and Pagans; it determines walks in life. Intellectual 
convictions are worth little if the mechanical side of our 
nature is set in the opposite direction: we must win over the 
whole self. So soon as we know where truth lies we must 
ask custom to soak and steep us in that belief. For we cannot 
always be carrying proofs about in our mind; it is much easier 
to believe by force of habit. This uses neither violence, nor 
artifice, nor argument; but all unconsciously it brings a certain 
bias into play, and into that our mind falls naturally.” 

So convinced was Pascal of the power of custom over 
the mind, that, in the famous passage of the Wager, having 
proved to his sceptic that he has no choice but to wager 
on one side or on the other, he urges him to act as if he 
already believed. “Go on as others have begun, take holy 
water, have masses said, &c. Naturally that will make you 
believe and will stupefy you (vous abétira).” “But,” says 
the sceptic, “that is what I am afraid of.” ‘“ Why?” 
Pascal answers him, “ What have you to lose?” 

Viscount St. Cyres defends this attitude of Pascal. It 
does not mean, he says, that a man may lawfully hocus 
himself into accepting a creed which he knows to be untrue ; 
“all Pascal maintains is that our ‘ machine ’—our instincts, 
habits, associations—will never keep pace with our brain 
unless we call in custom to get them out of an old groove 
into a new one.” 





} 
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This seems to us a begging of the question. | 


Mr. Alfred Benn has shown in a recent volume the implica- 
tions that are hidden in the doctrine of the Wager, and the 
whole trend of Pascal’s thought seems to lead to the conclu- 
sion that we can attain faith, not by an examination of the 
intellectual “ proofs,” but by the sacrifice of our intelligence. 

A far more valuable side of Pascal’s thought is the way 
in which he makes much of his argument centre in the Person 
of Christ. His mind was at once mathematical and mystical, 
and he had a rooted dislike for all systematic theology. 
Hence, like Hermann and others of the Ritschlian 
school, his religion was based upon direct experience, 
and he repudiated the view that the Person of 
Christ was dependent for us on any historical judg- 
ment. His Second Conversion and the papers found sewn 
up in his clothes after his death are a sufficient proof of this, 
and if more be needed it is to be found in dozens of 
passages from the “ Pensées.” Moreover, in adopting this 
attitude, Pascal laid so much stress upon Christ’s humanity 
that some of his words have a curiously modern tone. “The 
Jews, while inquiring whether He was a God, discovered 
that He was a man.” “Jesus Christ said great things so 
simply that He hardly seemed to have thought of them, 
and yet so clearly that it was easy to see what He thought 
of them.” ‘Who taught the Evangelists to paint a 
perfectly heroic soul that they succeed so well with Jesus 
Christ? Why do they make Him so weak in His agony? 
Cannot they picture constancy in death? Yes, for St. Luke 
makes St. Stephen more steadfast than Jesus Christ.” It 
would be difficult to find anything stronger than the words 
we have underlined coming from an orthodox pen until the 
Modernist movement began. 

In truth Pascal is an amazing enigma. All parties 
find weapons in his armory, and all strive in vain to 
penetrate to his true mind. Viscount St. Cyres, whose 
account of Pascal is one of the best, as it is much the fullest, 
that has yet appeared in English, writes as an orthodox 
Catholic, and seems to have little doubt that Pascal was 
the same. Mr. Jordan seems to look upon Pascal as a 
subject for psychological inquiry. He certainly places him 
under a less attractive light than does Viscount St. Cyres. 
This may be due in part to the affected archaism of Mr. 
Jordan’s style, which is not a good vehicle for sympathetic 
treatment ; more probably it comes from a Protestant im- 
patience with the Catholic and ascetic side of Pascal’s 
temperament. , 





THE UNSOCIAL PASTIME.* 


Fasnions in gambling change, but the game goes on. The 
most elderly buck about town could not possibly remember 
the era when high play was the rage, when, in streets and 
squares grown decorous or somnolent, doors were nightly 
opened to plungers of all degrees. Those were the romantic 
days in which a gentleman might meet, hanging in chains, 
another gentleman whom he had last encountered at the 
hazard table. No longer ago than 1820 (as may be read in 
the derelict but amusing tomes of Steinmetz) there was pro- 
duced a list of 500 names, in London alone, of “ noblemen, 
gentlemen, officers of the Army and Navy, and clergymen, 
who were veteran or indefatigable gamesters, besides clerks, 
grocers, linendrapers, &c., and men of the very lowest walks 
of life’’—quite an Epsom meeting, in fact. Interesting, 
of course ; but we need not pretend to forget that the world 
sits as assiduously and anxiously as ever at Fortune’s wheel. 
One mode vanishes, another comes up. Night by night in 
London—to the outermost edge of the circle—there must be 
twenty times the number of houses opened for bridge that 
were opened sixty or eighty years ago for any game of chance ; 
and who would compare the volume of betting to-day with 
the few wagers made at Newmarket when Charles II. was 
riding a horse of his own on that celebrated course? Over 
one risk or another, Dryden’s gamester—who is Everyman— 
‘still shakes the box.” 

It is but yesterday since some hundreds of newspapers 
were issuing, by the hundred thousand, coupons for “ missing 
words”; and had we not “treasure hunts,” “showers of 
golden sovereigns,’ “five-pound note awards,” and the 
“mysterious millionaire” who presented with £1,000 a year 
for life the first man at Piccadilly Circus whose tie rucked 
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up at the back? At the height of this Laputan craze the 
Post Office ran out of sixpenny orders, and Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth was made a peer. By the way, did not the House of 
Lords promise us a Bill on this subject? Among modern 
instances, Mr. Nevill just peeps into the Stock Exchange, 
takes a glance at the Turf, and writes one of the best chapters 
that we have read on Monte Carlo. These three institutions 
do not, of course, exhaust the resources of the latter-day 
gambler, but each of them in its way has at present a some- 
what special value for him. At Monte Carlo the player 
has the satisfaction (for what it may amount to) of knowing 
that his venture is one of gambling pure and simple; that 
is to say, the appeal to chance is the extent and limit of 
his risk. The turn of the wheel apart, he has nothing 
against him save the resources of the bank. At the other 
two games it is perhaps rather easier to-day than it ever 
was before to buy pigs in pokes—to millions of us a joy 
unparalleled. 

If, as Butler somewhere says in “Hudibras,” the 
pleasure of being cheated equals that of cheating, the un- 
instructed gambler in the cheap shares of companies that 
he knows nothing about should live in a perpetual paradise. 
He can bang five shillings or a sovereign every day of the 
year (sundry times a day, restricted only by the postal hours), 
and never know where it goes, or what becomes of it. “ Wot 
larks!’’ Where are the one-pound shares of yesterday that 
South Africa absorbed? The buyer did not even buy them; 
the dealer and the broker “carried’’ them unobtrusively 
for him, and the buyer had the fun of being carried with 
them—to a limbo that must now be moderately full. South 
African gold and South African diamonds are but examples 
picked at large. Australia would furnish any number, and 
America heaps Pelion upon Ossa. “No risk at all,’’ says 
the man in the bucket-shop; and, as applied to his own 
part in the deal, the statement is almost aphoristically true. 
Among the punters on the Stock Exchange (whose great 
opportunity came with the Limited Liability Act of 1862), it 
has been estimated by an expert of our day, Mr. A. J. 
Wilson, that the substantial winners are about one in a 
quarter of a million. 

In a few weeks another racing season will begin, and 
some sporting prophets, who do not even know what horses 
will start, are already prepared to name the winners of 
the Grand National and the Lincolnshire. The vast army 
of backers must be more than decimated every year, but 
at the opening of a new season the places of the victims slain 
by the odds are very seldom vacant. The Ring hails the 
newcomers with delight; and the circulars, the flaring 
advertisements, and the rest of the traps are even now getting 
ready for them. 

Betting is not necessarily the business of fools, but 
for the fools who make a business of it there is but one 
end. A small number of astute men live by backing horses, 
and there is probably no occupation more enthralling; but 
the brains employed by these steadily successful operators 
on the turf would almost certainly serve them better in 
any other calling. As Mr. Nevill says: “A few points in 
the odds make the difference often of some thousands, and 
it will require a man’s whole time and attention to take 
advantage of any turn in the market.’’ Not many men 
betting in this systematic way possess the restraint that 
is needed at critical moments, and then the stroke misses. 
As for the young man with means or a little capital who 
takes to the Turf with the notion of making money, he is 

“‘of necessity quickly disillusioned in the most: unpleasant of 
ways. If he knows no racing men he is, of course, hopelessly 
at sea; but should he have means of obtaining really good in- 
formation, his fate is generally even more deplorable, for some 
untoward incident almost invariably happens when a big coup 
is on, and the good thing goes down. Not a few, in despair 
at continual losses, make up their minds to wait for ‘ absolute 
certainties,’ and lay heavy odds on some horse which it would 
seem cannot possibly be beaten, a method which usually proves 
very expensive in the end.” 
But the young idea with a few hundreds or thousands to fling 
into the Ring is but one in an enormous crowd. He begins 
gaily by betting on credit in Tattersall’s, and, if he sticks 
to it long enough, drops down gradually from one ready- 
money enclosure to another till he at last goes under and 
disappears. He, however, is by no means the mainstay of 
the Ring. Not long ago, at a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, it was conjectured by Sir Robert Giffen that the 





bookmakers pocket every year some £5,000,000 of the nation’s 
wealth. There were those who said that Sir Robert’s 
estimate was a moderate one. Perhaps it is safe to add, 
as a farther conjecture, that the greater part of this pro- 
digious sum comes from the pockets of persons who should 
never bet at all, inasmuch as they cannot afford to do so. 
The small tradespeople, the clerks, the mechanics, the 
artisans, the laborers of kinds, the household servants— 
what money do they pour annually into the Ring? The 
bookmaker or his touts will have them all. Your maid who 
answers the back door is scarcely safer than the man in 
the factory or the public-house, for in many districts which 
are minutesly mapped out by the master bookmaker, his 
agents call regularly for orders, and have been spotted in 
the disguise of the “vegetables” or the “milk.” Strange 
were the disclosures made before the Lords’ Commission. 
Talk about the interest in horseflesh: possibly not «me 
person in five thousand taking the odds in shillings to-day 
has ever set foot on a racecourse, and it is conceivable that 
not many among them could tell the difference between 
the St. Leger and a maiden hurdle race. 

Even at this day, on the subject of the Turf, the most 
absurd illusions are everywhere found, and it is to the 
interest of the sporting press to foster them. When the 
King won the Derby with Minoru, a frantic tipster (who had 
given the wrong horse) headed his report with the legend : 
“999 Years’ Lease for Racing,” and several notes of exclama- 
tion. Now this was one of the drollest victories ever 
achieved in a “ classic”’ contest. Not only had his Majesty 
not bred the horse, he did not even own it. Minoru (by 
no means a tip-top performer) had been leased for racing 
purposes from some other magnate of the Turf. With the 
race and its result his Majesty, an unexceptionable sports- 
man, had rather less to do than the clerk of the scales, who 
was at least able to assure us that the jockey had weighed 
in correctly. There is little altruism on the Turf, but we 
honestly believe there are backers in a humble way who 
vaguely fancy that the shilling with which they cross the 
bookmaker’s palm helps the King to a good night’s rest. 

And what of Monte Carlo, on which Mr. Nevill writes 
so excellent a chapter? The atmosphere of Monte Carlo 
is clearer than that of the bucket-shop, clearer than that 
of the betting-ring. If we are to gamble, let us take the 
pure odds against the blended ones; let us understand the 
game we are in for. No unsophisticated speculator in a 
mining hazard knows the worth of the prospectus submitted 
to him. The shrewdest backer entering the Ring cannot 
take account of the forces arrayed against him: how often 
does it happen that the “odds-on chance”’—believed in by 
the bookmakers themselves, by the trainer of the horse, by 
the owner, by the jockey—is bowled over! The affair of the 
mine is frequently a swindle throughout; the issue of the 
race may be a “ramp” or a sheer accident. But the player 
at roulette—if the table is as honestly managed as it is 
at Monte Carlo—sits down to a game of chance at which the 
odds against him are as pure as chance can make them. 
He is beaten (after breaking the bank, perhaps), not because 
he is swindled, but because the force at the back of the 
impassive croupier stands for Fortunatus’s purse or the 
lamp of Aladdin—and also because there is no reason why 
twenty runs on red should be followed by a twenty-first. 

A chance, if we trace the word up, implies the notion of 
a fall; and, in every gambling risk we take, our devoutest 
hope is that the other party to the risk will land upon his 
head. It is the most exciting, the most unsocial, and the 
most disintegrating of pastimes. It is our win or the other 
man’s; it is tooth-and-nail. 





“MADNESS FROM WITHIN.’’* 


Tue publishers of these anonymous confessions, written by 
a lady after her return to sanity, state that the book is “a 
genuine record of a case of madness from the patient’s point 
of view,” valuable especially to doctors, but offered to the 
general public as “a weirdly sensational novel.’’ No doubt 
the record is substantially authentic, and the word “ sensa- 
tional” is to be deprecated. The literature of madness 
undoubtedly gains by the book. Shaped by an artist of 


*“The Maniac. A Realistic Study of Madness from the 
Maniac’s Point of View.’”” Rebman. 6s. 
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morbid talent, such as Strindberg, the material might have 
taken aesthetic form of permanent value, to which, as it 
stands, it, of course, lays no claim. 

The heroine is a London woman journalist, fagged out 
by her daily duties, as well as by the strain of writing a 
number of stories of “ borderland experiences ’’ out of office 
hours, the material for which had been given her by a fellow 
clerk, a lady spiritualist, though not a professional medium. 
The heroine disclaims being a spiritualist herself, though 
familiar with the literature of psychical research. She 
states this as an explanation of the workings of her mind 
during insanity. No indication is given as to the history 
of the mental soundness of her family stock. The attack 
(which develops rapidly into acute mania) begins, following 
a few days of exceptional fatigue, by a man’s voice asking 
the heroine a number of ordinary questions, one night 
directly she had placed her head on her pillow. The 
presence of the bodiless Voice in her room seemed perfectly 
natural, which shows, in turn, that her sane self was splitting 
up, so to say, into insane selves. This man’s Voice appeared 
to be that of “ Ray Hall,” an artist unknown to her, whose 
work she had seen and admired, and round it speedily 
erystallise all her moral, altruistic sentiments, and her 
feminine longing to be loved. 

Now begins the narrative of the patient’s growing 
obsession by a variety of fresh Voices, all suggesting to her 
irrational ideas and lines of conduct which her critical 
faculty seeks to put to the test. The value of the docu- 
ment lies in the perpetual struggle it reveals between the 
diseased centres of the brain and those which hold out and re- 
main fairly normal. Thesufferer’s mind may be likened to a 
sheet of paper over which rivulets of ink are streaming, 
gradually forming into an elaborate network of trunk and 
branch arteries. An idea which enters the sufferer’s con- 
sciousness passes from a sane into an insane conception 
accordingly as it drifts from the white surface and is de- 
flected down the black channels. The author, with good 
reason as it appears to us, asserts that the most highly- 
trained “ mental” doctors and nurses are evidently utterly 
at sea with regard to a lunatic’s consciousness. The loca- 
tion, the extent, above all the limitations, of a mad person’s 
consciousness are wholly misjudged and misapprehended. 
The sane centres may seem to be entirely blotted out, to 
the onlooker, but probably they are actively taking part all 
the time in the internal drama of the madman’s conscious- 
ness, and they may be likened to prompters in the wings 
who keep giving cues and instructions to drunken actors 
on the stage. It has often been remarked that people out 
of their wits show flashes of piercing intuition and under- 
standing that are beyond the normal range of their sane 
selves. This would seem to be because the inflamed brain, 
working at intensely high pressure, is abnormally sensitive 
to every mental impression, just as the body, in some states of 
illness, is agonised by vibrations of sound or light which in 
health scarcely affect our consciousness. A madman will 
detect fear in the mind of his attendant by other than visible 
signs. The present writer remembers an occasion when he 
found that the only way of outwitting a certain madman 
lay in deliberately banishing all feelings towards him but 
those of affection and sympathy. If it be asked what is 
the gain of viewing “madness from within,” and of 
following the patient’s protean flow of wild impulses, dis- 
jointed ideas, and monstrous delusions, it may be replied 
that in order to soothe and control the diseased mind it is 
highly important to realise that motives which are absurd 
on our plane of consciousness are highly rational on the 
sufferer’s plane. A clever suggestion to the patient may 
accomplish what force or argument is powerless to effect. 
“Suggestions reaching the brain will take effect quite irre- 
spective of the lunatic’s consciousness, whereas attempts to 
‘reason’ a patient out of his delusions can produce no 
effect whatever,” says our author. A striking illustration 
of the futility of employing argument may be quoted :— 

I said at last to the voices— 

“What am I to do? I really think that these are not 
nurses—nor women—but fiends in disguise.” 

The voices answered— 

**Perhaps they are. You must test them to find that out.” 

“How am I to do so?” 

““Now that they are bringing you the medicine again to 


kill you, sit up and spit in their faces. If they are fiends, that 
will exorcise them, and compel them to resume their true 





forms and cease personating other people’s forms. That is 
your only way of testing who they are. Now! do it!” fj 

@ nurses were trying to make me take and drink a 
wineglassful of medicine. 

I turned away from the glass, and from the nurse who 
was offering it to me, at my right hand, and I spat in the 
face of the other nurse, who was standing at my left side, and 
who was quite unprepared for such sudden attack. 

She exclaimed angrily— 

“Don’t be so disgusting!’”? And she remained a nurse, 
and was not exorcised into revealing herself as anything else! 

Seeing this, I felt most ashamed of what I had done, 
and I said mentally to the voices— 

“They really are nurses and not fiends. I wish I hadn’t 
spat at that woman.” 

“* Yes,”’ answered the voice, “‘ they are, but it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be proved. It is evident the nurses 
are not fiends; but, for goodness’ sake, look out and don’t 
lie down! There is a real, most terrible fiend just approaching 
to the foot of your bed! It is going to attack you at this 
instant! If you don’t at once go for it, it will go for you!” 

I inquired in terror how I was to “‘go for” it? (I saw 
nothing.) 

‘*Lean forward in bed and spit and spit and spit at it until 
it is routed and we tell you to leave off. It is standing exactly 
behind the central foot-rail of your bed. Be quick!”’ 

With the courage and fury of intense fear, I sprang towards 
the end of the bed and spat into vacancy, without ceasing, 
for the space of several minutes. “a 

The nurse said, “ Drink it!—you must! Take the glass!” 
I thought ‘“‘I won’t take it and drink of my own accord. To 
be compelled, against my will, to commit suicide, is a little 
too much! If these people insist upon a murder, they shall, at 
least, commit it themselves, and not force me into committing 
it for them! And they shall not kill me without their own 
deliberate intention, and thorough understanding of what they 
are doing.” 

I said to the nurse—- 

“If you insist on my taking this medicine, which kills me, 
you yourself must give it to me. You must hold the glass to 
my lips and say, ‘If it be God’s will!’ Otherwise I refuse 
to drink it.” 

The nurse held the glass to my lips, and repeated the 
formula upon which I had insisted. She tilted the glass until 
I had drained the very last drop. 

I did not attempt to evade doing so; but as I drank I 
thought— 

“Now, if it is God’s will that I must die again, I die! 
But if there ts a God of Justice anywhere in the Universe, I 
will go straight to Him and find Him, wherever He may be! 
I will demand justice! ” 


The curious sequel to the above scene shows how the 
patient passes, in sleep, through Limbo into Heaven, where 
her case is stated and answered in a single flash of thought- 
transference before the Judgment Seat. She is told that 
she may remain among the elect, but she does not feel par- 
ticularly enthusiastic at the prospect, and asks, ‘“‘ Where is 
Ray Hall?” “ He is still on earth battling with the fiends.” 
“Then I will go back to earth,’’ she promptly replies, to 
the great astonishment of the heavenly host. The megalo- 
mania of the insane is reflected in her satisfaction that she 
should be causing this general sensation, but her reply 
shows how vague and chill a hold has the conception of 
Heaven in the depths of the human consciousness. And the 
sound sense of this decision (since “Ray Hall’’ incarnates 
to the sufferer all that is best in life) is typical. of a mad 
mind even when the patient is utterly bewildered by “ find- 
ing oneself, in some utterly unaccountable, inexplicable way, 
thrust in and out of bodies which do not belong to that 
identity . . . bewilderment amounting to perfect hell- 
torment of suffering.’’ It is, indeed, in the vivid description 
of the fearful agonies of body and mind endured by the 
heroine that this volume should be studied attentively by the 
student of medicine. The legion of fiends which possess 
the maniac, the frenzy of terror, the thousands of mad voices 
yelling in his ears, the bloodcurdling sights and sounds, 
and the hideous spectacles which constantly change and in- 
terchange, leave one wondering whether treatment may not 
often aggravate the states it is meant to alleviate. The 
author suggests that an unexpected touch on the skin, 
forcible compulsion in acts such as taking a bath, the use of 
draperies in the sick room, and such-like simple factors, 
may bring on, or acutely intensify, the agony borne by the 
diseased brain. It is undoubtedly the case in states of 
acute hyperaesthesia in certain illnesses that much un- 
necessary suffering is caused by the friction of wrong con- 
ditions, and, as the mad patient cannot explain his terrors 
and intense aversions to his attendants, there is all the 
more reason for the most careful watch to be kept for 
trifling causes that aggravate his condition. It is not to 
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THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


TIMES.—*‘ The author is a lively memoir writer who has already, 
like many others, found in French history an abundant supply of 
bait wherewith to lure a greedy public.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Carefully studied and gracefully written, it has 
much in it to interest readers who like true tales of the ceremonies 
and sorrows of royalty.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Hamel has the right touch, and 
treats history in a mood of gay vivacity. The reader will find the 
various studies always animated, well informed, and excellently 

rased. Certainly ese stories make romantic reading, and Mr. 

amel handles his material with dexterity and force. In his glow- 
ing pages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impressive 
description.” 

STANDARD OF EMPIRE.—‘‘Its four hundred large pages are 
full of racy, picturesque, anecdotal history of the inner life of the 
Courts of France—probably the most splendid and interesting of all 
the Courts of modern history. The period covered is extremely 
attractive, and a more genuinely suitable book for a winter fireside 
would be hard to find.” 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By FRANK HAMEL. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, 
aided by a light hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence 
of pretentiousness. We have not met within the same compass so 
faithful and complete a revelation of the life of the royalties and of 
the noblesse. We are told what they ate, what they wore, and what 
they said; and we are told of their delight in pageants and pro- 
cessions and banquets, of their childish extravagance, of their cere- 
monial and etiquette. The portraits in this entertaining volume are 
instructive and admirably eS The frontispiece is charming 
enough to be removed and framed on its own merits as a picture. 
On the whole a book suitable for presentation by uncles and 
guardians.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Miss Hamel is the first writer to bring 
together in one volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each of 
the Dauphines Miss Hamel has given us a brief but finished study. 





If any gentleman is still hesitating over a seasonable present for 
the most i graduate of his acquaintance, let him go 
forthwith to the seller.” 


MORNING LEADER.—“‘ Miss Hamel does for French history What 
Misg Strickland did for the lives of the English queens. An 
admirable volume.” 


THREE GOOD 6s. NOVELS 


LOVE BESIEGED CHARLES E. PEARCE 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—" This active and finely emotional novel 
I have read with equal attertion and admiration, and heartily com- 
mend it to those who are reudy for a well-studied and sympathetic 
romance that without extravagance surrounds facts with the glamour 
of imagination and sentiment. I am putting ‘Love Besieged’ aside 
near at hand for a speedy re-reading, for its heroine and her re- 
generated lover are characters that one likes to keep company 
with.” 





TIMES.— A well-written romance.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ Distinctively interesting, and the 
— is not likely to lay the book down until he has read to the 
end.” 

BROAD ARROW .—" The love stor 
enthral the most bdlasé novel reader.” 


TROPICAL TALES DOLF WYLLARDE 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The author’s cleverness is unquestionable. We 
could scarcely imagine her writing a dull story.” 


GOLDEN APHRODITE “!™"™*=> 


CRISPE 

MORNING LEADER.—“ Very vivid and interesting.” 

DUNDBE COURIER.—‘‘ Runs without a dull moment; 
considerable literary power.”’ 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ The book has all the readable qualities of its 
predecessors, and can be recommended for a dull afternoon. The 
situations are excellent.” 

GLOBE .—“ An attractive story in which the interest never flags.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ The situations which the problem 
produces are cleverly dealt with.” 

TIMES.—" Here we have a tense drama.” 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL.—“ We make bold to say that every reader 
of this truly novel novel will lay it down after perusal with 
genuine satisfaction. A model of condensation.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A quite powerful story, well told.” 
— —‘A thoroughly feminine composition full of limelight 

ects.” 


is sufficiently dramatic to 


told with 
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the best novel Miss Crispe has yet written.” 
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be expected that in a case of acute mania the delusions 
should be of a beautiful nature, but it is highly interesting 
to find that the mere external manifestations of violent and 
indecorous behavior, ribald talk, and so forth, may coincide 
with an internal drama in which the sufferer’s moral nature 
is making a gallant fight against the tormenting and evil 
forces of which it is the victim. There is one beautiful 
passage in the book which describes how the spirit of a 
beggar-girl, whose despairing and beautiful eyes had 
haunted the heroine in her youth, comes to the bedside and 
tells how she had killed herself in her misery. The psycho- 
logical value of “The Maniac’”’ is all the greater since 
nothing seems to have been concealed by the writer, but we 
regret that the “ London specialist,’’ who had charge of the 
case, and “at whose instigation it was written,’’ has not 
prefaced it with a criticism from the medical standpoint. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Wuen the Low Countries, emerging from the wars of 
the Middle Ages, ceased to be known merely as the battle- 
ground of Europe and began to lay the foundations of that 
commercial prosperity which was theirs, in spite of Spanish 
aggression, during the succeeding centuries, the commercial 
growth was accompanied by a strong demand for art and 
architecture. Men gave freely of their wealth for the en- 
couragement of artistic talent; in the sixteenth century 
flourished a school of painters who, despite the checking of 
their natural development by Italian influence, have left a 
mark on history; and, in architecture, churches rose from 
the builders’ hands in vast numbers, to bear witness to both 
the national enthusiasm for religion and the national 
generosity with its wealth. Many of these churches are 
dealt with very thoroughly by Mr. T. Francis Bumpus in 
“The Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium’ (Werner 
Laurie, 6s. net). Tho author is not wholly laudatory in re- 
gard to the Belgian churches. While doing full justice to 
the finer examples, he contrasts them as a whole with the 
French churches, to their disadvantage. The effort that pro- 
duced them was neither so well organised nor so educated 
as that which was responsible for the architectural growth 
of the neighboring country, and he is probably right in sug- 
gesting that herein lies the secret of the comparative failure 
of certain ostentatious Belgian cathedrals. We think, how- 
ever, that he is on less sure ground in suggesting that the 
commercial prosperity of the country and the national greed 
for money were detrimental to the spirit of religious archi- 
tecture. History has shown that commercial keenness is by 
no means incompatible with strong religious feeling; rather, 
that both art and religion are among the natural safety 
valves of a nation engaged in the feverish pursuit of wealth. 
There is more in the theory that the want of unity observable 
in Belgian church architecture is due to the independence vf 
character which, in this, as in other departments of life, 
was the Netherlander’s prominent attribute. Generalisa- 
tions apart, Mr. Bumpus shows his firm grip of the subject 
in every line of this volume. Beginning with a short sketch 
of Belgian history—a most necessary adjunct to the intelli- 
gent study of Belgian architecture—he takes us through a 
selection of the most notable buildings, and then to the 
general character of the church furniture and decoration, 
the latter, of course, including pictures. The second part 
of the book is in the form of a personally conducted tour 
through Tournai and Ypres, Malines and Brussels, Antwerp, 
Louvain, and Oudenarde, to mention but a few of the places 
visited; and here the reader whose ideas of Belgian cathe- 
drals are based on Antwerp Cathedral, or that of Bruges, 
and whose knowledge of Flemish ecclesiastical art is con- 
fined to the Rubenses at Antwerp and the Van Eyck alter- 
piece at Ghent, will find much new and fascinating matter 
revealed to him. Mr. Bumpus’s knowledge of ecclesiology 
and his life-long study of church architecture have served 
him well in this work, which must be considered one of the 
most successful he has written. 

* * * 

Mr. G. F. Assorr is always a lively and entertaining 
writer, and he has produced nothing more readable than his 
“Turkey in Transition’? (Arnold, 12s. 6d.). It is much 
less obviously a special pleading for the Greeks than was 





his book on Macedonia. It is an artistic combination of 
travel sketch with political study. It contrives to give a 
lively and human picture 9f contemporary types, from the 
old-world Cadi to the most advanced Young Turk. It is also 
a history, as well-written as it is commendably fair, of recent 
events in Constantinople. At bottom Mr. Abbott, like every 
good Greek, doubts whether any good can come of any 
Turkish movement, and he reveals his bias with a frank- 
ness which at once warns and disarms. But we have had 
s0 much writing inspired by the contrary bias, that this 
book comes as a most welcome corrective. We are in full 
sympathy with all he has written of the Young Turkish ten- 
dency to chauvinism and centralisation. But, perhaps, he 
has hardly done justice to the readiness which some of the 
wiser leaders of the Committee have shown to profit by 
experience and to modify their rigid theories. 
* * 7” 

“A History oF MALTA DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
Frencn aND British Occupations, 1798-1815 ’’ (Longmans, 
21s. net) is a work upon which the late Mr. William Hard- 
man, of Valetta, was engaged at the time of his death, 
and which now appears under the editorship of Dr. Holland 
Rose. Its main value consists in the very full series of 
English and foreign documents referring to events in Maltese 
history which it contains, but there is much that will also 
interest the general reader. The opening chapter, for 
example, describes the condition of the Maltese people at 
the close of the eighteenth century, and is justly severe upon 
the tyranny, corruption, and dissoluteness of the Knights of 
St. John. Dr. Holland Rose contributes a long introduc- 
tion in which he analyses the motives that led Napoleon to 
seize Malta as the first step in an enterprise which was 
intended to make him master of India. Napoleon thought 
at first of making Corfu the chief pawn in his game, but 
he soon realised the strategical importance of Malta, 
though, for reasons explained by Dr. Rose, the policy of 
Great Britain in regard to the island was at first lacking 
in determination. It is by no means easy to disentangle 
the threads of intrigue which were spun around Malta 
during the Napoleonic wars. But the industry of Mr. Hard- 
man has brought together materials which will be valued 
by all students of the period. Dr. Holland Rose—upon 
whose knowledge of Napoleon and the Napoleonic period no 
comment is necessary—has written a lengthy introduction, 
revised Mr. Hardman’s manuscript, and added a number of 


notes. 
* * * 


” 


“Our Natronat Drink Bitt,”’ written for the National 
Commercial Temperance League by John Newton (Nisbet, 
1s.), presents in a compact and largely statistical 
form a statement of the annual cost to the country 
caused, directly and indirectly, by the consumption of 
alcohol. While the moral and humanitarian side of this 
question is not neglected, the book is primarily addressed 
to those likely to be influenced by a discussion from the 
business or economic point of view. Many of the remoter 
consequences of the drink habit are not capable of statistical 
treatment, but the mere enumeration of those losses which 
can be more or less accurately estimated leads the writer to 
the truly appalling conclusion that the indirect loss to the 
community is somewhat greater than the direct cost of drink, 
i.e., £180,000,000 as against £160,000,000 annually. Al- 
though these figures should not be pressed too closely, 
when every allowance for possible error has been made, the 
grossly wasteful and demoralising nature of our national 
drinking is forcibly impressed upon the mind of an impartial 
reader. 

* * % 

Miss Wintrrep Knox’s monograph on Louis IX., “ The 
Court of a Saint’ (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net), is a sound piece 
of work much above the average level of modern historical 
biography. She has read and mastered her material, 
and her work not only enables the reader to form 
a picture of St. Louis and his surroundings, but also helps 
him to grasp something of the spirit and controlling ideas 
of a fascinating period. Miss Knox’s style is picturesque, 
vivid, and allusive, though not altogether free from over- 
elaboration. She is a great admirer of St. Louis—what 
reader of his life is not?—and her portrait shows that the 
monk-ridden, ascetic king whom the chroniclers drew, is a 
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mere travesty of a strong, brave, unselfish, and engaging 
personality. But she is also alive to the evil results which 
the consecration of the monarchy, due to St. Louis’s reign, 
brought upon his country. “The very virtues of the king,” 
as she points out in the last page of her well-balanced and 
convincing estimate, “led to the perfection of a system which 
meant ruin to the liberties of France.’’ His true greatness is 
to be found in the spiritual ideals towards which he strove, 
and Sainte Chapelle is his fittest monument. 
* * * 

Mr. W. P. Barnes has acquitted himself well of a very 
difficult task by his translation of “ Egypt,’”’ by Pierre Loti 
(Werner Laurie, 15s. net). The charm of Loti (for those 
who find charm in his later writings) is, above all, in his 
atmosphere, and to render an atmosphere is the greatest 
difficulty of a translator. Loti is an impressionist and a 
sentimentalist, and in these sketches of Egypt we do not see 
him at his best. There is more than a touch of the in- 
sincerity and striking of attitudes that beset the senti- 
mentalist, and of the striving after effect that few impres- 
sionists avoid. But Egypt is a land of fascination ; its spell 
has been cast over so many that there are a crowd of English 
readers who would like to look at it through Loti’s eyes. It 
is presumably for these that Mr. Baines has made his trans- 
lation. They will lose much that is conveyed by the original, 
but they are to be congratulated on having so capable a 
translation as Mr. Baines has produced. 

a * » 

“Lorp Kexviy’s Earty Home’”’ (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
net) seems intended to supplement the biography by Dr. 
Silvanus Thompson, which is now in the press. It contains 
the recollections of Lord Kelvin’s sister, the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth King, together with some family correspondence. 
The recollections were not intended for publication, but 
jotted down from time to time by their writer and intended 
solely for the benefit of her children and grandchildren. 
The notes open with an account of Lord Kelvin’s father, 
Professor William Thomson, of Belfast, who sympathised 
with the rebellion of 1798, and appears to have impressed 
upon his children the cruelties inflicted upon the rebels by 
Castlereagh and Londonderry. In 1832 the household 
migrated to Glasgow where Lord Kelvin began his literary 
career at the age of ten. Seven years later, he went to 
Peterhouse, to return to Glasgow as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. The book gives us a delightful glimpse into the 
family life and early training of the famous man of science, 
and is also to be recommended for the simple and un- 
affected style in which Mrs. King’s reminiscences are set 
forth. 

% x * 

Ir is rather late in the day for scholars to assume as a 
matter of course that no prose rendering of an ancient poet 
“can represent verse aesthetically.’”” Mr. Lang’s “ Homer ”’ 
and Mr. Mackail’s “ Vergil’’ are a sufficient refutation of 
that pessismism. In their new translation of “The Plays of 
Aeschylus ’’ for Bohn’s Libraries (Bell, 3s. 6d.), Mr. C. E. 8. 
Headlam and the Dr. Walter Headlam disclaim any intention 
of producing a version that pretends to “any value in 
artistic form.’’ Their vocabulary, in fact, is often quite 
wantonly prosy, and the structure of their sentences so close 
to the original as to be often obscure. But on the other 
hand the pains which have been taken to make the version 
minutely accurate make it a valuable aid to the student. A 
reader who has ever had the pleasure of hearing Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s lectures on “ Aeschylus’’ knows, however, 
that accuracy is not incompatible with an exquisitely chosen 
diction and a rhythmical swing in the sentences. 
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Price Pridac Price Friday 

morning, morning. 

Im. 7 Jan. 14. 
Consols 828 82; 
Midland Def. Byrd 584 
Union Pacific 207 2023 
Mexican Ist Pref. 134 133 
U.S. Steel 90 894 


Business has been fairly lively, and if political uncertain- 
ties were removed, it seems likely enough that hopes of active 
Very easy conditions have pre- 


markets might be realised. 





| 


vailed in the Money market, and Thursday's Bank return 
showed a etrong position, chiefly owing to the reflux of cur- 
rency from the provinces as usual in January. The Stock Ex- 
change is still very confident about a Unionist victory, and 
if its hopes on this subject are disappointed, a good deal 
of hasty selling may be expected. Investment business has 
been on a large scale, but fresh creations of capital are 
likely to feed the demand very freely; a big Indian loan 
was only a very moderate success, half of it being left to 
the underwriters, and now a large Canadian loan is talked 
of. Speculative activity has been chiefly centred in mining 
and rubber shares. The West African market has been active 
with an up and down tendency, and there have been enormous 
dealings in rubber shares, rather too enormous in the view 
of cautious observers. 

Wall Street’s position is attracting more attention than 
usual at present, owing to indications of weakness to which 
I have recently referred. Some of the more pessimistic critics 
of American financial methods are shaking their heads 
ominously and saying that the state of affairs is not unlike 
that of 1907. This is perhaps unnecessary eagerness 
to look for trouble, and though the state of public 
opinion in the United States is at all times a very 
difficult matter to gauge, it is probably true that 
the most important cause of the crisis of 1907, 
which was the general mistrust among the public of Wall 
Street with its ways, is at least not nearly as acute now. 
Then, as will be well remembered, a series of scandals and 
disclosures concerning the management of insurance com- 
panies and other matters had made the American public so 
nervous that they began a run on trust companies, and would 
have run on the banks likewise, if the latter had not adopted 
the simple expedient of refusing to meet claims on them in 
cash. Since then, however, confidence has been to a great 
extent restored, and unless events should occur to undermine 
it again, there seems to be no reason to anticipate a repetition 
of the events of 1907. At the same time there can be no doubt 
that the United States have been, as usual, in too much 
of a hurry to make paper and call it wealth. They have 
forced up prices both of goods and of securities, and conse- 
quently find that a pyramid of credit has been built up 
on a slender metallic foundation. And an adverse trade 
balance, due to the eagerness with which they have bought 
foreign goods, makes it difficult for them to retain their gold 
and forces them to do all that they can to obtain credit 
abroad. Liquidation is evidently necessary, instead of 
which they indulge in grandiose schemes for financing the 
Manchurian railways and incidentally upsetting the balance 
of power in the Far East. 


GENERAL DULNESS. 

General markets have been rather dull, and it is evident 
that the eagerness with which professional operators antici- 
pated an outburst of business in New Year has been bad for 
the technical position, by creating a host of weak and nervous 
bulls frightened by every breath of adverse rumor. The 
announcement of a big Indian loan was an untimely blow 
for the Consol market, which is already in rather a top-heavy 
condition owing to the difficulties which at present beset the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the requirements of Irish land 
finance, and the maturing in April of the War Loan. 

JANUS. 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, iate Secend Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Kdueation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthtul c.nditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 [t.—For Prospectus address to 
SRACKENHUKST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.8S.O, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Spring Term commences January 14th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 


TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 


Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
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(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 


50) feet above Sea Level. 


Headmaster—R. L. AGER, M.A. (Rugby and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford). 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorougb education on modern lines 
Svecial encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Huckey. Tennis, &c.,.4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


pensions { PERQPOEA SE SURE 





; STRAMONGATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. 


A Boarding School for the daughters of gentlemen, where 
Domestic Science iorms part of the ordinary course of studies. 


Full particulars from the Headmistress. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Re-opens January 2ist. 


Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, including citizen-hip course, extension lectures. 
&:. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 

Handicrafts, gardening. riding, nature study, archswology, &c. 
Principal: Miss Amy Kemp, 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 
The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 


For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR TUE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spaci Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
* Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitati Telep Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, jabie a’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 








Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingeley Hotel—" Bovokeraft, London.” 








HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station. 


OXFORD inear). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &c., Lecture. 





Grounds 9 acres. 




















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Mtles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathio, &c., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt. »HotLuncheons, Aft’ ‘noonTeas. Tel. 647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; 
Lift. Near Golf Links. 











: Sieosiens cuisine. 
From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J.B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








4T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 
Central. 





Mise Tye 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. 


Close Pier ; 1st Class ; moderate. 





SILVER HOW. 





BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 





BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 








BUXTON. 


ST. ANNE’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 


E. Richard, Manaver. 
' H. J. Preston. 





DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ** The Westminster Gazette. ’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘“F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of **‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Speciat Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 





HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 





EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResrpenTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 














KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 





LANCASTER. 














BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. . Wm. Molntosh. 
’ LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal 3 wires. 
LLANDUDANOQG. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 











NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tue Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Forercn, 50s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


Pustisnuine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 


Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”” London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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A Gian of 


Tue SPHERE says: 
directions.” 

Biack & Wuire says: “ MILLS & BOON have made up their minds to please the great reading public, 
and are going about it in the right way.” 

Tae Bysranper says: “ MILLS & BOON are doing excellent service by bringing new work before the 
a. THE WEIL, MARY UP AT GAFFRIES, and MISS PILSBURY’S FORTUNE were all 
108 promising. 


Tue Dairy Express says: “ MILLS & BOON have the enterprise that should always accompany youth.” 











Enthusiasm 


“The firm of MILLS & BOON is doing excellent work in publishing in many 





MILLS & BOON will issue during the early Spring a magnificent list of fiction, including long 
novels by many of the best known writers of the day. ‘heir list includes new novels by B. M.. Croker, 
H. W. C. Newte, Robert Barr, Claire de Pratz, Gaston Leroux, Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 
J. E. Buckrose, Lady Troubridge, &c., &c. They will also publish volumes of stories by Sir Gilbert 


Parker, Mary E. Mann, Percy White, and H. B. Marriott Watson. The following is a 
complete list :— 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS 


6s. each. 
A WARDOUR STREET IDYLL By Sophie Cole | THE SWORD MAKER 
y Cosmo Hamilton : Soin Wem Gane 
THE FOOL OF FAERY By M. Urqubart| FIRST LOVE Ran Anema 
A GOLDEN STRAW By J. E. Buckrose | THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE roe 
NUMBER NINETEEN = By Edgar Jepson ee vee 
y Mav Wynne| THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
ABLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON By May Wynne By H. B. Marriott Watson 


BOUND TOCETHER By Mary E. Mann 
MARCOT MUNRO By M. E. Hughes| BY FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 
By Gordon Holmes 


CALICO JACK By Horace W. C. Newte 
AN AVERTED MARRIAGE By Percy White| THE PHANTOM OF THE va 
y Gaston Leroux 


THE WOMAN WHO FORGOT 
By Lady Troubridge | WHEN LOVE KNOCKS By Gilbert Stanhope 


MILLS « BOON’S GENERAL LITERATURE 


HOME LIFE IN IRELAND BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. ::. 6a. nec. 


. net. By GEorGE D. ABRAHAM 
* An irresistible book.” Outlook. 


‘Most entertaining."— Daily Mail. PURE FOLLY 
o 
AN ART STUDENT'S REMINISCENCES OF | Pete ro loinal Song by H. G. Prnrssime. 


PARIS IN THE EIGHTIES. 10s. 6d. net. By SHIRLEY Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


By Robert Barr 











By Ropert LYND 
[2nd Edition 


all about “The Follies.” 
Fully 


Fox, R.B. 
“ Written with rollicking freshness.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The illustrations are quite out of the common.’—Daily Mail. 


SPORTING STORIES, 10s. 6a. net. 


By ‘* THORMANBY” 
“A goodly collection.”--Times. _ ’ ; 
** an interesting collection of gossippy chronicles.”— Pink 'Un. 


MY THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA. 


By Sir Epmunp C. Cox 
“Very good reading.” —Spectator. 


8s. net. 





SIX HANDICAP COLFER’S COMPANION. 


By ‘“‘Two oF His Kinp.” 2s. 6d. net. With Chapters 
by H, S. Cott and H. H. Hiiron. 


THE NEW THEOLOCY. By Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL 


Popular Edition. With a Full Account of the Progressive 
League, including the Speeches of HALL CAINE and 
BERNARD SHAW. Is. net. [Twelfth Thousand 





THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 


(The Novel of the Play.) 


ARSENE LUPIN By EpGAR JEPSON and M. LEBLANC 


(The Novel of the Play.) 


| MILLS & BOON’S SHILLING NOVELS 


By HAROLD SIMPSON | PETER PAN: His Book, His Pictures, His 


Career, His Friends. By G. D, DRENNAN 
(The Authentic Theatre Book and Fairy Story of the Play.) 





volume is of Six Shilling length. 
Entirely New. One Shilling net. 


MILLS & BOON will publish in February an entirely New Volume of South Sea Stories (never 
before published) by Sir Gilbert Parker, entitled CUMNER’S SON. 
Also BEWARE OF THE DOG, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 


Cloth, One Shilling net. This 





Please write for Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 





MILLS & BOON LTD., 49, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 








“Txx Nation,” with which is incorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the Prop’ 
and Published Comparr a the Offices, | 
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